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Burns Soft Coal 
Without Smoke 


A clean, sootless warm air heater that burns all 
grades of soft coal smokelessly—and other 
fuels with unequalled efficiency. Made by 
the Utica Heater Company. 

Converts the heavy black smoke into clean, incan- 
descent flames of great heating capacity. 
Size for size, the SUPER-SMOKELESS sup- 
plies more heat than any other successful 


furnace on the market. AIR 
INLET 


Thoroughly durable—smokeless device can never ———> 
overheat and burn out, as a stream of air 
is continuously passing through it. Not an 
experimental furnace, but a practical, eco- 
nomical heater. 

Thousands already in actual use in all soft coal sec- 
tions. Enthusiastically endorsed by all users. 
They require less coal yet deliver more heat 
than the many furnaces already replaced 
by them. 

Preferred by experienced dealers as an exclusive 
and much desired furnace. No other warm 
air heater has been so remarkably clean, 
smokeless, sootless and all-round success- 
ful wherever installed. 


Send for complete information about the SUPER- 
SMOKELESS Furnace, the exclusive dealer 
proposition and the new Utica Heater 
Sr a pocket-size Catalog and Handy 

ook, 


UTICA HEATER COMPANY 


UTICA, New York 
218-220 West Kinzie St. Chicago 


THE SUPER-SMOKELESS FURNACE 
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“Tune In” With a High Power Business 
Builder 


The taf Nreeeel sfr- 


Broadcasting Comfort 
BE prepared to cash in on the big demand for 


heating equipment that is sure to come with the 
unprecedented increase in home building. 

The Radio Enterprise Furnace has won for itself a 
reputation for satisfaction, service and economy, and 
is without doubt the Furnace that will lead in sales, 
and successfully meet all competition. 

Made by the South’s master stove builders, who 
have for more than fifty years manufactured high- 
grade cooking and heating equipment. 





Live dealers are urged to write us for catalog and full information. 


PHILLIPS & BUTTORFF MBG. CoO. 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


NIAGARA FURNACES 


Are Business Builders 
for the Progressive Dealer 











OUR furnace business is bound to take rapid 
strides after you have installed several 


NIAGARAS.,. 


The satisfaction they render to every user is the 
best kind of advertising for you. It is the uniform 
experience in the trade that every customer be- 


comes a life-long booster of the “NIAGARA” 


and the dealer who installs it. 


The Niagara Produces Profits 
as Well as 


Satisfied Customers 


Write for our proposition today 


THE FOREST CITY FOUNDRY & MFG. CO. 
M202 entirely of high 1220 Main Ave. CLEVELAND, OHIO 





pre -veed clean ptg tron Also Manufacturers of Monarch and Peerless Furnaces 
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Founded 1880 by Daniel Stern 


Thoroughly Covers ‘Git 
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Sheet Metal, Stove 
and 
Hardware Interests 
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AN INVITATION 


AMERICAN ARTISAN courteously invites and urges you to participate in 
the privileges and benefits of its Service Department. Any phase of the warm air 
heating and sheet metal industries or stove sales and window display questions may 
be profitably and instructively discussed in this department. If your problem is a 
knotty or technical one, submit it to the Service Department and secure the benefits 
of the opinions of other men. It is an exchange information department, and you 
are asked to relate your accomplishments and tell how you have surmounted diffi- 
culties. Wherever possible rough sketches or photographs should accompany the 
questions or suggestions, as they always make clear the points involved. Use this 
Service Department freely; it is yours. 
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Ventilating ducts over auditorium of new high school, Middletown, Ohio. Admitted to be 
one of the finest structures in the State. Ingot Iron used for sheet metal work and lath. 


This Ventilating Duct is made of 
ARMCO-Ingot Iron 


Wherever durability and economy are of major import- 
ance, ARMCO-Ingot Iron is the logical choice. 


For sixteen years this iron has been used for roofing, 
siding, downspouting, gutters, window frames, lath, doors, 
heating and ventilating ducts; in fact, for every purpose 
requiring a high-grade sheet metal. 





Sheet metal workers like to use Ingot Iron because 
Ingot tron it forms so easily that the jobs can be done better at 
less cost. 


Write for interesting booklet 
“Building a Business with Iron that Lasts” 


ARMCO 


TRACE MARK 


INGOT IRON 
The American Rolling Mill Co., Middletown, Ohio 
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SMour Furnace Sales Can Be Made 
| At Least 20 Per Cent 
Larger in 1924 
















ON’T blame anybody else for your fail- 
ure—until you have made absolutely 
sure that the blame does not belong to 

you. 
~ Don’t cuss your competitor who gets the 
job away from you. 

Find out what it really was that induced 
the buyer to give him the contract. 

Probably the buyer will tell you that your 
competitor quoted a lower price, and in four 
cases out of five he will be telling a lie. 

The man who has the idea that the lowest 
price always lands the contract is wrong in 
four cases out of five, at least. 

If he was right there would be no copper 
roofs, for a prepared roofing can be laid 
cheaper. 

If he was right, there would be no high 
erade furnaces on the market, because those 
that cost less to make can be sold at a lower 
price. 

If he was right, there would be nothing 
but tin lizzies on the streets, because they 
cost less to buy than any other auto. 

No—price is only one of the many consid- 
erations that enter into the making or losing 
of a sale. 

Nevertheless, there are altogether too many 
men who really believe that price is the all- 
important factor in determining the placing 
of the order. 

And it is the editor’s purpose in writing this 
editorial, and others to follow, to drive away 
this mistaken idea and instill firmly in the 
readers’ minds the fact that price is really of 
very minor importance in the making of a sale. 

A certain manufacturer of warm air fur- 
naces has built up a very profitable business 
selling direct to house owners. He sold in 
1923 more furnaces than any three other man- 
ufacturers made. 

But he did not sell this large number be- 


cw 
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cause his price was lower than anybody else’s. 

He sold them because he sent salesmen out 
to hunt for men who might buy them. 

And these salesmen’s salaries and bonuses 
were paid out of the profits from the furnaces 
‘that he sold at higher prices in most cases 
than were asked by the local installers. 

But there is another side to the story of 
this same manufacturer. 

Some of his salesmen make big: salaries, it 
is true, but there are many cities where the 
so-called manager is changed very frequently 
—and for no other reason than that he cannot 
sell enough furnaces to make the branch a 
profitable one for his company. 

And when you come to look into the under- 
lying reasons you find that he has run into a 
bunch of live furnace know 
that their time is worth very little while they 
are waiting for customers to come into their 
offices, but that it can be made worth a great 
deal by using it in canvassing. 

A furnace installer in one of Chicago’s 
suburbs had been doing jobs at about $140.00 
for four-run installations and was making no 
progress. A manufacturer of a high grade 
furnace took him in hand and he is now sell- 
ing four-run installations for $290.00 in the 
same suburb. 

On the cheap jobs he had to work just as 
hard to make a possible ten dollar profit as he 
does now, but he nets $50.00 on the good jobs. 

And keep this in mind: 

As experienced furnace men, you know that 
a good installation of that size cannot be done 
for $140.00, nor for anywhere near that price. 

So when we changed his policy he gave a 
real service to those suburbanites. 

Get the right attitude toward your business, 
and your business will yield better and easier 
profits on your investment in money, time and 
thought. 


installers who 
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Random Notes and Sketches. 


By Sidney Arnold 




















Bill Cameron, of the Sunbeam 
furnace home force, has Scotch 
blood in his veins, but he enjoys a 
joke as well as anybody even if it 
deals with people of his kind, such 
as, for instance, the following: 

A Scotchman was not feeling well 
and called on his family doctor, who 
looked him over and gave him some 
pills to be taken at bedtime. A bot- 
tle of whisky was also prescribed 
for his stomach’s sake—a_ small 
glass to be taken after each meal. 

Four days later Sandy called 
again on the doctor and said that he 
was feeling no better. 

“Have you taken the medicine 
exactly as I instructed?” the doctor 
inquired. 

“Weel, doctor,” said Sandy, “I 
may be a wee bit ahind wi’ the peels, 
but I’m six weeks ahead w’ tha 
wuskey.”” 

x ok x 

“Pope Leo” Brien, the white- 
haired International heater sales- 
man, was enlarging upon the high 
imagination that some people show 
signs of and cited the following bit 
of conversation between two would- 
be tough colored boys: 

Two Negroes were boasting of 
their prowess. Said one, boastfully: 
“Boy, Ah comes f’um a tough breed. 
Mah ole man done cut his nails wif 
an axe an’ bresh his teef wif a file.” 

“Huh,” replied the other, “ain’t 
so tough. Mah ole man am a 
plumber, an’ twice a week he done 
shave hisself wif a blow torch.” 

x * x 


They were talking about the stin- 
giness of some people when Charlie 
Nason, of “‘Milcor” fame, told the 
following story: 

Seth Woodbury was a tight- 
fisted, hard-hearted old blacksmith, 
well known throughout the country- 
side as a man who would get every 
pennyworth of -value out of those 
with whom he had dealings. 

He was in partnership with his 
brother, Tom. One day the latter 





died and left all his property to 
Seth. Seth drove into town on the 
following Friday to have an obitu- 
ary notice inserted in the local paper. 

“There ain’t no charge, be there?” 
he asked anxiously. 

“Oh, yes, indeed,” answered the 
clerk. “Our price is 4 shillings an 
inch.” 

“Crickey !”” muttered the old man. 
“An’ Tom six feet two!” 


Some sheet metal contractors will 
appreciate this story, which was told 
by “Pop” Henninger, of the Osborn 
folks in Cleveland: 

Jeff was engaged to do a job of 
painting for Mr. Mutt. After a 
while he came in, saying the job was 
completed, and asked for his money. 

“But, Jeff, I wanted two coats on 
that building. I'll pay you after the 
second coat,” said Mutt. 

“You've got it,” said Jeff. “TI 
mixed the first coat with the paint 
for the second and put on both coats 
at the same time. Speed is my 
motto.” 

ts 9 

“Things people say do not always 
mean what you think,” said “Gar- 
land” Jennings at Lansing, “such as, 
for example, with the fellow who 
thought: he was quite a_ speech- 
maker. 

“ “How was your speech received 
at the club? asked one of his 
friends. 

“*Why, they congratulated me 
heartily. In fact, one of the mem- 
bers came to me and told me that 
when I sat down he said to himself 
that it was the best thing I had ever 
done.’ ” 

* 7K 7K 

Ralph Blanchard, George Carr 

and Bill Laffin had dinner together 


.during a recent convention in Mil- 


waukee, George having to foot the 
bill because of a disastrous result 
of a redouble in bridge. 

It was a bitterly cold night and 
Bill asked Ralph what he would take 
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to sit out of doors till dawn without 
stirring. 

“Not for all the money in the 
world!” was the reply. 

This gave George an idea. Said 
he: 

“Let us send out and get three 
taxi drivers and ask them the same 
question.” 

They agreed. The first man 
brought in was an Englishman. 

“What will you take for sitting 
out all night on the steps of the City 
Hall?” they inquired. 

“Ten dollars, sir,” he replied. 

The next man was a Scotchman 
and he was asked the same question. 
Scratching his head, deep in thought, 
he said: 

“How much will ye give me?” 

Then the third man, an Irishman, 
had the same question put to him. 

“T’ll take a cold, yer honor,” he 
answered. 


* * x 


Bob Kruse, the Indianapolis steel 
furnace manufacturer, tells the fol- 
lowing story: 

A Swede, on entering a small 
town railroad station in Minnesota, 
was attracted by the notice written 
in chalk on the bare wall: “You 
Can’t Smoke in Here!” He im- 
mediately started a careful search 
over the whole room. 


“What’s the matter, Ole?” asked 
somebody. “Lose something?” 
“No,” answered the Swede, point- 
ing to the sign, “Ay try to find out 
what’s the matter with this room.” 
* 


George W. Johanson, the big 
GiltEdge furnace salesman in Mich- 
igan, was waiting for an interurban 
bus in a country store when a Secret 
Service man entered. 

“Mr. Perkins,” began the Secret 
Service man, who was going through 
the countryside cautioning merf- 
chants against counterfeiters, “I 
have here a bogus ten-dollar bill 
and——’* 

“No, ye don’t!” cackled the pro- 
prietor. “Ye don’t git me to bite 
again, young feller; I bought a 
bunch last week from some feller, 
an’ I had the goldurnedest time 
tryin’ to get rid of ’em.” 
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WFI, Philadelphia, Broadcasting! E. F. Glore 
Gives First of Series of Home Heating Talks. 


“Getting the Most Out of Your Coal Bin’ 
Is Subject of His Introductory Lecture. 


HE recent radio broadcasting 

of a talk on heating problems 
bv E. F. Glore, Treasurer and Gen- 
eral Sales Manager of the Abram 
Cox Stove Company, Philadelphia, 
has proved to be an innovation with 
wonderful possibilities for the edu- 
cation of the consuming public and 
equally wonderful possibilities for 
the heating contractor. 

Speaking from the broadcasting 
studio of Strawbridge & Clothier, 
Philadelphia, Station WFI, to an 
audience of thousands of house- 
holders who listened in from every 
state in the east and middle west, 
Mr. Glore chose as his topic “Get- 
ting the Most Out of Your Coal 
Bin.” 

The subject was timely and inter- 
esting, being delivered on February 
27, just as the major portion of the 
country was emerging from a series 
of snow storms and icy blasts. 

While Mr. Glore’s talk, which is 
reproduced below, dealt with the 
proper methods of charging fur- 
naces, boilers and ranges and regu- 
lating the drafts, he did not over- 
look the opportunity to suggest sev- 
eral times that the home owner con- 
sult with his heating contractor-— 
“the person who knows how tu ad- 
vise competently.” 

Mr. Glore also emphasized the 
necessity of the householders hav- 
ing the heating outfit overhauled 
each spring. 

When Mr. Glore was requested 
to broadcast the talk it was, of 
course, understood that the lecture 
was to be an educational one for the 
home owner and family man who 
has been staggering under the high 
cost of coal. 

A little thought, however, on the 
part of those within the trade will 
bring forcibly to mind the limitless 
possibilities of the path being opened 
by Mr. Glore. 

We all know the public is inter- 
ested in getting more heat from less 


coal. Tons of magazine paper have 
been used in articles repeatedly. 
Practically every heater and boiler 
and stove company in the country 
has spent thousands and thousands 
of dollars advertising and advocat- 
ing the overhauling of heating 
plants in the summer time. 

And yet every heating contractor 
knows he has not been getting a 
satisfactory portion of this repair 
and parts business in the slow 





E. F. Glere, 
Abram Cox Stove Company. 


months—the warm months when 
people will not think of their next 
winter’s heating needs. 

Now, here comes a man of vision 
from the “slow” city of Philadel- 
phia and puts the message directly 
into the ears of an audience number- 
ing not a thousand or two, but, it is 
estimated by radio experts, num- 
bering at least a hundred thousand. 

Mr. Glore’s talk follows. It is 
the first of a proposed series to be 
broadcast over the early spring 
months touching on every phase of 
home heating. Reprints have been 
provided and a quantity may be se- 
cured by any dealer interested in 
giving further publicity to this sub- 
ject: 


— 
wn 
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Mr. Glcre’s Radio Talk on Care of 
Furnace. 

Spring is approaching. You have 
about finished a winter of comfort 
or discomfort in your home, de- 
pending entirely upon your knowl- 
edge and ability to properly operate 
your heating plant. Now is the ap- 
propriate time for you to consider 
and decide on your heating plans for 
next year, so that you will get the 
most heat at the lowest cost for coal. 

Every heating system, like every 
individual, is somewhat different, 
which means if you are burning coal 
in a steam or hot water heating 
plant, warm air furnace, or coal 
range, you desire to get the best 
service out of the apparatus with 
the least expense in coal, as well as 
time and attention to the apparatus. 
You should, therefore, make a study 
of your own individual conditions 
along the following lines: 


The main thing that contributes to 
the saving of coal is the proper bal- 
ance between the boiler, furnace or 
range and the chimney. On the back 
of the apparatus is a smoke box of 
a certain size. This is the correct 
size for the boiler, furnace or range 
you have in your home. Therefore, 
the smoke pipe should be of the 
same size as the outlet in the smoke 
box. This smoke pipe should run 
straight from the boiler, furnace or 
range, inclining upwards if possible 
to the point where it enters the 
chimney. 

What Is Proper Size of Chimney? 

The chimney should be of the 
same size, never smaller, than the 
smoke pipe, and run straight up 
above the roof without any offset. 
Very often we think we have a good 
draft because the chimney seems to 
roar, but draft is dependent upon 
both this roar and volume, which 
means a large enough size to the 
chimney to produce proper combus- 
tion. For instance, water through a 
¥%4-inch hose nozzle will shoot a 
stream further than through a 3-inch 
hose nozzle ; but in the 3-inch nozzle 
you get a greater volume of water 
through the %-inch nozzle. So it 
is with a chimney—a small diameter 
of chimney will make the noise, but 
does not give the necessary volume. 
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Whatever the condition, the best 
way to get the most out of the coal 
bin is for some one individual in 
the house to take the responsibility 
of running the fires, so that they 
can become familiar with the condi- 
tions of those particular fires. 

Care should be taken to have the 
smoke pipe removed at the end of 
the heating season, the bottom of 
chimney cleaned out, and the smoke 
pipe cleaned out, as the accumula- 
tion of soot closes up the opening, 
although very gradually, and the 
next season more coal is required to 
do the same amount of work, due to 
the restricted area in the smoke pipe 
and flue caused by this accumulation 
of soot. 

As to the size of coal: Most peo- 
ple use the stove size because they 
have never tried the cheaper sizes, 
such as pea or buckwheat. And not 
every flue will properly take care of 
the smaller sizes, inasmuch as they 
pack closer in the firebox and do 
not permit of sufficient air getting 
through into the firebox to properly 
burn the coal. The way to try out 
pea or buckwheat sizes is to first mix 
it with the stove size coal, and grad- 
ually do away with the stove size, 
remembering that when you use the 
pea or buckwheat size you must keep 
a few inches of ashes on the grates 
to prevent the small coal falling 
through the grates. A little prac- 
tice in this will result satisfactorily. 
Spring Cleaning of Furnace Means 

Cut in Fuel Bill. 

By combustion we mean, that 
when you put fresh coal on the fire 
everything looks black in the fire- 
box, but shortly a blue flame breaks 
through and the fire begins to burn 
up. This is really getting a mixture 
of two parts of air with one part 
of carbon in the coal, to the extent 
that if this mixture is properly se- 
cured, the saving of fuel is possible. 
It is not too much to say that if the 
house owner would spend a few dol- 
lars every spring in having the heat- 
ing apparatus cleaned out and over- 
hauled, he would get very much bet- 
ter results the following winter 
season and save considerable on the 
coal bill. 

We can understand what is meant 
by a five-cent piece, but it is diffi- 
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cult for us to imagine five cents’ 
worth of coal being thrown on the 
heater, although we know that this 
coal means money. A little thought 
about the correct size of coal to be 
used and the proper size smoke pipe 
and chimney will enable almost any 
house owner to save one or two tons 
of coal per season and possibly burn 
the cheaper sizes of coal, which 
would result in a material reduction 
in the coal bill. 

Usually when it comes time to 
recoal the fire, we shake the grates 
until we see a light under the grates. 


Then we put on fresh coal. This is 
the wrong thing to do. Before 


shaking the grates, throw on a little 
fresh coal and then do the shaking. 
This allows the fresh coal to fall 
down among the live coals and ig- 
nite quickly, and after it burns up 
then add the necessary amount of 
coal and the fire will come up in 
faster time and furnish the heat 
quickly. - 

After the house is warm and com- 
fortable, the ashpit door should be 
closed or only opened slightly, and 
the check draft in the smoke box 
opened and the smoke pipe damper 
closed about half-way. By watch- 
ing the fire you will soon discover 
how these doors and dampers should 
be set. Do not attempt to check the 
fire by opening the coaling door, as 
this permits coal gas to get into the 
house. As I said at the beginning, 
every chimney and heating appa- 
ratus is different and a study for a 
few days as to the proper way to set 
your draft door, check and damper 
will enable you to run the fire many 
hours without attention. 

Remove Ashes Every Day. 

Generally speaking, most people 
attend to the fire too often and shake 
the fire too vigorously, but one thing 
they overlook, and that is to remove 
the ashes from the ashpit every day 
or every time they shake the grates. 


In my thirty. years of experience 
in manufacturing and selling boilers, 
furnaces and ranges, I know of no 
greater waste of money than the 
millions of dollars spent each year 
for new grate bars to replace those 
burned out by carelessness or refusal 
to keep the ashpit clear of ashes. 
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Over four millions of dollars 
were spent last year by the house 
owners of the United States for 
grate bars. This amounts to the 
cost of 560,000 tons of coal, or a 
trainload of coak, consisting of 14. 
000 cars, reaching from Wilming- 
ton, Delaware, to New York, or 
from Philadelphia to Harrisburg, 
105 miles. Now let me repeat that: 
because of the house owners’ care- 
lessness in not removing ashes from 
the ashpit, over four million dollars 
are wasted annually, which would 
pay for 560,000 tons of coal, which 
would mean a train of 14,000 coal 
cars stretching from Wilmington, 
Delaware, to New York, 105 miles, 

Therefore, keep the ashes from 
the ashpit, as you will never need 
new grates unless the ashes are al- 
lowed to accumulate up to the bot- 
tom of the grates. c 

A thermostat or heat regulator 
will attend to the drafts automat- 
ically, and save its cost in a short 
time, besides giving you more uni- 
form temperature with less atten- 
tion, but the regulator will not put 
on the coal or remove the ashes. 

Study the conditions of your indi- 
vidual heating plant and seek the 
advice of those whose business it is 
to know, and you will be pleasantly 
surprised at how much more you 
will get out of your coal bin during 
the next heating season. 





Oil Burner Manufacturers Will 
Meet in St. Louis, April I to 3. 


The first annual meeting of the 
American Association of Oil Burner 
Manufacturers will be held at the 
Hotel Chase, St. Louis, Missouri, 
April 1, 2 and 3, according to an- 
nouncements recently made by the 
association. A program of speakers 
of national reputation on both indus- 
trial and domestic oil burners has 
been arranged, and the association 
has issued a general invitation to 
firms and individuals in allied indus- 
tries to attend these meetings. Ex- 
hibits of oil burners and oil-burning 
equipment will be shown on the roof 
garden of the hotel. 





What is the percentage of your 
sales, spent for advertising ? 
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Lewis Says That Recent Trend in Ventilation 
Field Must Be Looked Squarely in Face. 


Presents Arguments For and Against Smaller Units, 
with Special Reference to Unit Ventilator Idea. 


HE recently published report 

of the New York -State Com- 
mission on Ventilation, in which the 
adoption of the “Unit Ventilator” 
was recommended, has caused a 
great deal of discussion, and in the 
following we quote from an article 
written by Samuel R. Lewis, a well- 
known heating and ventilating en- 
gineer, which appeared a short time 
ago in the Heating and Ventilating 
Magazine : 

Recent developments in the heat- 
ing and ventilating field seem to in- 
dicate a decided movement away 
from the old duct systems. The 
public seems to demand something 
different. Attention is arrested es- 
pecialiy by the report of the New 
York State Commission on Venti- 
lation and by the adoption of unit 
ventilators by the New York City 
Board of Education. 


Is this demand for something 
different based upon revolutionary 
engineering discoveries concerning 
failure of older arrangements and 
success of the new arrangements? 
Or is it an artificial demand due to 
selling pressure behind the proprie- 
tary new arrangements, contrasted 
with old arrangements which, being 
non-proprietary, have become stale 
through familiarity ? 


A discovery of an epoch-making 
and revolutionary nature in engi- 
neering is a very rare event. There 
are, however, very few products of 
human endeavor by which humans 
may not profit, by copying or avoid- 
ing. Any one of us can cast up a 
long list of inventions in heating and 
ventilating, each of which, acclaimed 
for a time as a world-beater, soon 
passed into deserved oblivion. 

Smaller cities and inexperienced 
school boards are the great tryers- 
out of most of the new ideas in 
schoolhouse ventilation. Seldom 
having unbiased or experienced 
heating engineers and often having 
inexperienced or mercenary advis- 


cial kind of stone or roofing ? Doubt- 
ors, country school boards have al- 
ways been the prey of salesmen of 
“systems.” 


The First Unit Ventilators. 

In its beginning the unit venti- 
lator was a very crude combination 
of easily procurable commercial 
units and its production and adop- 
tion involved good manufacturing 
and engineering principles. 


Interestingly enough, the venti- 
lating units when installed nearly al- 
ways made friends. The ventila- 
tors were big, ugly contrivances 
placed with little regard to con- 
venience or appearance in the outer 
aisles of class-rooms. They were 
noisy and dirty, and yet people liked 
them. The occupants felt better 
about ventilation if they could feel 
the air blasting in their faces. 

So anxious to sell “units” were 
the promoters that much good en- 
gineering lore was ignored. For 
instance, in a basement gymnasium, 
half below ground, they would hang 
a number of ventilating units, like 
sore thumbs, along otherwise beau- 
tiful walls. They ignored the desir- 
ability of exhaust ventilation for 
places where odors originate. They 
thought corridors didn’t need fresh 
air. 

So slow is human nature in its 
adoption of any new thing, even 
though that new thing may be ex- 
cellent, that it seemed to be neces- 
sary for the unit ventilator manu- 
facturers to enter the contracting 
field and to sell systems, instead of 
units. 

What a Unit Ventilator Accomplishes. 

What does a unit ventilator ac- 
complish which surpasses the results 
we obtain from a central system of 
ventilation ? 

It does not appear that air which 
has been warmed and conditioned 
by such a device in the class-room 
itself is especially different for hu- 
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man contact than air which has been 
warmed and conditioned by a sim- 
ilar device in an adjoining room. 

As far as the air conditions with- 
in the room itself are concerned, 
there is a decided advantage in the 
point of entry—a vertical current of 
air at the line of the window sill. 
This point of entry promotes a fa- 
vorable primary since it tends to 
whirl the entire room air content, 
gives excellent diffusion of the fresh 
air. 

It is claimed for the unit venti- 
lator, taking its air directly from 
the window or wall below, the win- 
dow, that it is more cleanly than 
duct systems. Some well-cared-for 
units in buildings favorably located 
show cleaner rooms than some cen- 
tral duct systems in dusty neighbor- 
hoods. It is not the writer’s ex- 
perience that unit ventilators are 
particularly effective as air washers 
and no unit yet devised is clean, un- 
less it is kept so by daily attention. 
Central duct systems can be ar- 
ranged for as easy. cleaning, with 
equal attention. 

Factors Bearing On the Question. 

The unit ventilator is apt to be 
much more noisy than the central 
duct system. Maintenance of the 
unit ventilator is reported to be 
much higher, due to the large num- 
ber of small bearings to be kept 
oiled, and to the larger total area of 
metal subject to corrosion. First 
cost, for a large building, for unit 
ventilators, involving complicated 
piping and electric wiring, is nearly 
always higher than for a central 
duct system. 

The space occupied in buildings 
by unit ventilators is the most ex- 
pensive and valuable space there is, 
along the window side. 

A unit ventilating plant for a 
large school is of great advantage 
over a central duct system if there 
is need to occupy different depart- 
ments at different times. Intelligent 
design of a central duct system, with 
separate apparatus for various de- 
partments, will, nevertheless, usual- 
ly accomplish the same desirable 
purpose, often at less cost than that 
of a single apparatus and nearly 
always at much less cost than that 
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of the many unit ventilators other- 
wise required. 

It is very easy to arrange class- 
rooms with points of air entry which 
give all the advantages of distribu- 
tion inherent in unit ventilators, and 
this has been done by some design- 
ers for years. Air may be carried 
to outside walls between the joists 
of concrete buildings with the great- 
est facility and may be introduced 
at the window sills without obstruct- 
ing the aisles. 

Why “Adopt” Any Method of Venti- 
lation? 

The predominant reflection with 
reference to the adoption of unit 
ventilators by the New York City 
Board of Education is wonder that 
any such adoption should have been 
necessary. Do we hear that a board 
of education has adopted some spe- 
less it is advised by its architect who 
suggests the kind of stone and the 
kind of roof which will be most fit- 
ting for each design and location. 
The architect is seldom limited to 
any specific material. He is rarely 
told, for instance, that all buildings 
must be built of stone. 

It may be that in certain metro- 
politan schools, on high-priced land, 
it will be better and less costly to 
use unit ventilators for class rooms. 
In such buildings, many stories 
high, the conventional flues from 
basement supply-fans are exceed- 
ingly troublesome, taking up much 
valuable space. Under such con- 
ditions the advisors of any board 
of education should be able to spe- 
cify unit ventilators without requir- 
ing circumscribing orders so to do. 

Any competent engineer should 
use the tools and devices of his pro- 
fession to the best advantage of his 
client. In the writer’s own experi- 
ence, he has found cases where unit 
ventilators have filled the require- 
ments in a highly satisfactory man- 
ner, and other cases where central 
supply systems have proved prefer- 
able. Why not use that which best 


serves? 


Trend Toward Smaller Units in All 
Heating and Ventilating Practice. 


There is a decided trend in all 
heating and ventilating practice to- 
wards smaller units, shorter ducts 
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and more of them. A given volume 
of air or power does not cost much 
more as to investment and opera- 
tion, when handled by ten fans and 
electric motors, than when handled 
by one fan and one electric motor. 
It is easy to save far more in the 
reduction of costs of ducts than in 
the increase in the cost of appa- 
ratus. I do not think this trend to- 
wards smaller units means a revo- 
lution in school-building ventilation. 
It is rather a normal and logical de- 
velopment following universal elec- 
tric service. 

We must not lose sight of the tre- 
mendous value of unit ventilators 
for old buildings and small installa- 
tions where they can often be in- 
stalled at less cost than that of any 
other arrangement giving equal 
service. 

Any good engineer will devise for 
any building which he is equipping, 
a ventilating plant using unit venti- 
lators, central-duct supply systems, 
and exhaust systems, as the condi- 
tions may indicate, and few build- 
ings will be found in which an in- 
telligent combination of all these 
types may not be used to advantage. 





Will These Two Furnaces Operate 
Successfully as Now Situated? 


Here is another furnace installer 
in trouble with an installation, a 
diagram of which is submitted here- 
with. installation 
sharks get out your pencils and go 
to work, 


Some of you 
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The inquiry is made by Edward 
T. Carpenter, Louisville, Kentucky, 
whose letter is as follows: 

To AMERICAN ARTISAN: 

I have mailed you a drawing and 
shall appreciate it very much if you 
will be so kind as to give an opin- 
ion as to whether or not these two 
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furnaces shown on the drawing wil} 
perform in a single flue, or must 
there be a separate flue for each 
furnace? The size of the flue js 
12 x 12 inches, and it is thirty-five 
feet high. The diameter of each 
smokepipe will be eight inches and 
approximately five feet long for 
each furnace. 
E. T. Carpenter, 

Louisville, Kentucky. 

A consensus of opinion of heating 
engineers so far shows the trouble 
with the layout to be that the open- 
ings should not be diametrically op- 
posite to each other. 

If a “Y” of the two smoke pipes 
is made, the end fitting into the 
chimney being twelve degrees in di- 
ameter, the job will be O. K. 

If the furnaces are set up as now 
planned, it will be found that-one of 
the furnaces will not operate 


Here is a good chance for some 
other members of the warm air heat- 
ing industry to get busy and exer- 
cise their genius. 





Grand Rapids Sheet Metal and 
Heating Engineers Have Hearty 
Co-operation of Their Ladies. 


The regular monthly meeting of 
the Grand Rapids Sheet Metal and 
Heating Engineers was held at the 
Chamber of Commerce on Tuesday 
evening, March 3rd. It was a din- 
ner meeting and also Ladies’ Night. 
Following the dinner the meeting 
was called to order by President 
Harry Rhodes, who explained to the 
ladies some of the activities of the 
organization. He also told them 
about the Complete Home Show at 
which the Association has arranged 
to have a booth. This booth will be 
occupied jointly by the local and 
state associations to expound the 
Guaranteed Installation plate and 
also the Michigan Standard sheet 
metal products which are sponsored 
by the state body. The booth will 
be in charge of F. E. Ederle, as- 
sisted by several local members. 

A short talk was given by F. E. 
Ederle explaining the plans for the 
summer outing to Quebec. He also 
spoke of the Lansing Convention 
explaining the important part taken 
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by the Grand Rapids members ‘in 
making this the greatest meeting 
ever held by the organization. 

By a unanimous vote it was de- 
cided to hold the next meeting at 
the Chamber of Commerce and to 
have a dinner meeting with the 
ladies invited. The expense of the 
meal is to be paid by the Associa- 
tion. Five reels of moving pictures 
of the trip to Quebec will be shown 
at this time. 

At the close of the meeting the 
members and their families went to 
the Empress Theatre where a splen- 
did vaudeville program furnished a 
fitting finish to a very pleasant even- 


ing. 





New Hart & Cooley Catalog Show- 
ing Increase in Free Air Areas 
of Floor Registers Off Press. 


The Hart & Cooley Company, 
New Britain, Connecticut, manu fac- 
turers of Wrought Steel Warm Air 
Registers, have issued a new warm 
air register catalog which from the 
standpoint of physical make-up 
ranks high indeed. It bears all of 
the earmarks of the latest in lithog- 
raphy. 

The outstanding feature of the 
new register, as explained on the 
fore leaf of the catalog, is the in- 
crease in capacity for the easy move- 
ment of free air, without sacrificing 
strength and durability in the reg- 
ister face. An increase of 25 per 
cent in free air area has been ac- 
complished on the new floor reg- 
isters and 40 per cent in the base- 
board types. 

The catalog is a marvel of work- 
manship, containing twenty-four 
pages, and the illustrations and de- 
scriptions are so arranged as to 
make for clearness and easy compre- 
hension. 

The tabulated list prices are also 
well arranged. 

A very clear and comprehensive 
method has been used in explaining 
how the increase in free air area has 
been effected. 

A very attractive folder in the 
true H. & C. style accompanies the 
catalog, entitled the “Hole” Story. 

The four features of the catalog 


are: Increase in free air capacity, 
additional sizes, changes in list 
prices, and an enumeration of the 
stock finishes. 

For full particulars write at once. 





New American Self-Cleaning 
Furnace Circular Unus- 
ually Descriptive. 

The American Foundry & Fur- 
nace Company, Bloomington, IlIli- 
nois, have released a circular de- 
scribing their new American Self- 
Cleaning Furnace, series 600. 

This circular illustrates the fur- 
nace to be of the open dome type, 
with the radiator so constructed that 
the soot and dirt cannot collect up- 





Self-Cleaning Furnace. 


on it. All heating surfaces are said 
to be in direct contact with the 
flames. The furnace is also extra 
heavy and a fuel saver. 

The products of the American 
Foundry & Furnace Company are 
well known in the heating world and 
the new issue furnace of the com- 
pany is indeed more than up to 
standard. 

Write for circular and full par- 


ticulars. 





Sets $5,000 as Limit for 
Earned Income. 

It has been pointed out here be- 
fore that the definition of the term 


“earned income”’ in the original draft 


of the next tax bill was inadequate, 
as it included only salaries and pro- 
fessional earnings, leaving the far- 
mer and merchant out of account. 
Efforts are now being made by the 
Ways and Means Committee to meet 
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this situation. One proposal was 
made to add to the original defini- 
tion the stipulation that earned in- 
come meant “a reasonable compen- 
sation” for personal service when 
the income is derived from both ser- 
vice and capital. This raises the 
question of what constitutes a “‘rea- 
sonable” compensation. Other pro- 
posals have been more arbitrary, but 
als’; more practicable from the view- 
point of administration. The com- 
mittee decided to designate all in- 
comes below. $5,000 as earned. This 
is not scientific, but it seems sensible 
and has the advantage of meeting 
objections which have been raised to 
taxing the incomes of elderly per- 
sons derived from lifetime savings 
more heavily than the salaries of 
young and able-bodied citizens. 
While the committee is disposed to 
classify everything below a certain 
figure as “earned,” it is also in- 
clined to designate everything above 
a certain sum as “unearned.” Opin- 
ion seemed to favor $20,000 as the 
maximum that any one can earn. 
This is likewise arbitrary and un- 
scientific, but it at least has the merit 
of greatly simplifying the adminis- 
tration of the law. 





What About the Careless Person 
Whe Causes Fire Loss? 


The justice of penalizing individ- 
ual carelessness when it results in 
fire damage to the property of 
others is effectively argued in the 
following brief bulletin, issued by 
the Industrial Commission of Wis- 
consin: 

A crook robs a national bank of 
one million dollars. The entire po- 
lice power of the state and nation 
are put to work to apprehend him. 

A man deliberately sets fire to a 
grain elevator in which one million 
dollars’ worth of grain is stored. 
Some fire marshal’s deputy, alone 
and unaided, investigates this fire in 
the hope of discovering. sufficient 
evidence to bring the guilty man to 
trial before a jury strongly preju- 
diced against circumstantial evi- 
dence. 





It pays to advertise—regularly. 
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Constructing Roofs on Large Residences and Schools 


Having Dormer Windows. 


O. W. Kothe Shows How a Convenient Pattern Can 
Be Worked Out Whenever the Necessity Is Met With. 


Written Especially for AMERICAN ARTISAN by O. W. Kothe. Principal, St. Louis Technical Institute, St. Louis, Missouri. 


N NEW construction work for 

the larger residences, as well 

as some schools, hospitals and other 
buildings, dormer windows are met 
with quite often. Some are made 
one design and others another, so in 
this case we have a window with a 
segmental top, with a roof line as 
A-B. Now, our purpose is to lay 
off the patterns for the roof that fit 
against the main roof, also the flange 
on the roof and the moulding miters. 
We first detail the front eleva- 
tion; in practice the roof line 1-5, 
which is described from the center 
X, is sufficient. Then we draw the 
roof line A-B and from each point 
as 1-2-3-4-5 in the front elevation 
we project over horizontal lines to 
intersect the roof line as in points 
1'-2’-3’-4’-5’. This is all that is 
necessary for developing the roof 
patterns. To set out the pattern for 


the covering we pick the girth from 
the front elevation, as from 1 to 5, 
and set it off below the side eleva- 
tion, as 5-5 ; drawing stretchout lines 
horizontally, and then from each 
point in the roof line, as 1’-2’-3’, 
ete., we drop lines to intersect those 
in stretchout of similar number, as 
point 1’-2’-3' This enables 
sketching in that curved miter cut 
line and will make the valley be- 
tween the main roof and the dormer 


shows. 


window. 

Now to lay out the flange that 
fits on the roof and joins to the cov- 
ering, we pick the spaces from the 
line A-B, as 1’-2’-3'-4’-5’, and set 
them on the center line over front 
elevation, as 1-2-3-4-5. Through 
these points we draw horizontal 
lines and then from each point in 
elevation we erect lines to intersect 
those in the same number in pattern ; 
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Illustration Shows Pattern for Dormer Window Roof as Worked Out by 
O. W. Kothe. 


at the intersections we sketch the 
curved line which is the outline for 
the valley. Ordinarily a corner of 
metal, as 5-s-r, is allowed so as to 
pass underneath the side ogee mould 
and prevent water from running 
under. This roof covering and 
flange is assembled as shown by the 
middle seam detail above side ele- 
vation. ; 

Now, where the moulding must 
be developed, we have two different 
patterns in the side, that is, a square 
miter and a butt miter. So we draw 
the full size detail as shown above 
side elevation and divide all curved 
lines in equal spaces, numbering 
each point and bend, as from 1 to 10. 
Then we draw the line a-b, which 
represents the roof line A-5B, and 
from each point in the detail we ex- 
tend horizontal lines to intersect 
this roof line. We next pick the 
girth from the detail and set it off 
as in pattern, drawing horizontal 
stretchout lines and then from each 
point in the detail, as well as in the 
roof line a-b, we erect lines to in- 
tersect those of similar number in 
stretchout. Through these intersec- 
tions we draw lines and it gives us 
the miter cuts to fit in the position 
required. 

In this case we consider the side 
mould of the window as a normal 
profile, since that is the mould 
where the normal section is designed 
to, while the front mould taking 
care of the segment will be modified, 
and as this is curved, and must be 
hammered or rolled, the end miters 
are therefore fit to the side miters. 
This latter is always more or less of 
a cut and fit proposition where a 
curved mould fits onto a_ straight 
mould. The pattern for the blank 
segmental mould is determined by 
drawing the radius line through the 
oge, somewhat averaging it up until 


it intersects the horizontal center 
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line extended from X of front ele- 
vation, as at X”. This, then, is the 
radius for describing the front seg- 
ment of ogee. Its length would be 
made equal or a little longer to the 
girth spaces used for the roof, as 
from 1 to 5. While the upper fillet 
and the lower fillet adjoining the 
ogee would be straight strips cut to 
the arc described from X of front 
elevation. Edges for soldering the 
various pieces together must be al- 
lowed extra. 





Correction in Kothe Article 
February 23rd Issue. 

In answer to an inquiry written 
by John F. Aingworth, Cleveland, 
Ohio, regarding the lettering of the 
Kothe article appearing in AMERI- 
can ArTISAN for February 23rd, 
page 22, Mr. Kothe makes the fol- 
lowing comment: 


The correspondent, John F. Aing- 
worth, Cleveland, Ohio, is correct, 
in that the dictation has been mis- 
printed where the D and the B were 
interchanged in the problem of pipe 
development in your February 23rd 
issue, 


When the circumference points 
B and E are established, place the 
steel square in the position shown, 
so as to make a right angle line as 
E-B-G. Then bisect the distance 
C-G as in point H. Then trace in 
the sheer line A-H-B. 

Next pick the height as H-D, and 
set as B-E and A-F, and sketch in 
this camber line, which gives the 
desired curves. It is always well to 
run a zig-zag rule along these cam- 
ber and sheer lines to see that their 
girths are correct, and that the 
camber or sheet does not lengthen 
the true girth too much. 


lowa Sheet Metal Contractors’ Convention in 


Fort Dodge Should Be Well Attended. 


The Fine Program of Business and Entertainment Pre- 
pared by the Local Committee Calls for Large Attendance. 


ORT DODGE, Iowa, is going to 

be a fairly lively place on Thurs- 
day and Friday, March 13th and 
14th, for the lowa Sheet Metal Con- 
tractors’ Association will hold its 
fourth annual convention at the 
Wahkansa Hotel in that city on those 
dates. 

The following invitation has been 
sent out by the Fort Dodge Local 
committee, composed of F. T. Con- 
nolly and J. E. Carlson, and if you 
have ever had anything to do with 
any affair run by a combination of 
Irish and Swedes, you know that a 
“lively (lovely) time will be had.” 

“O ye faithful, give ear! You are 
respectfully requested, cordially in- 
vited and earnestly urged to be 
among those present at the fourth 
annual convention of the Iowa Sheet 
Metal Contractors’ Association in 
this neck of the woods on March 
13-14. Lo, these many moons have 
we labored in preparation for your 
entertainment, Hizzoner, the Mayor, 
has agreed to leave town on those 
dates, only blind policemen will be 


on the force and the key to the city 
—we never had one. The people 
within the confines of our bailiwick 
have pledged themselves to be with 
us in thought, in spirit and in action 
during your stay. 

“Entertainment? Yes, we will 
dance with you, eat with you, and— 
let you sleep by yourselves, if you 
have any time to waste that way. 
Mutt and Jeff will take you down 
to the river to see the ice go out. 
Oscar will introduce you to the Car- 
diff Giant. Bill Penny will show 
you a picture of his Jersey cow. 
This is no bull. We’ve raised our 
local dues and paid our taxes, so 
there’s nothing to fear, be of good 
cheer, and be here. Selah!” 

The program which has been pre- 
pared indicates that there will be 
plenty of food for thought and also 
enough of the lighter forms of en- 
tertainment to make the two days 
profitable and pleasurable : 

Thursday, March 13, 1924. 

8:00 a. m.—Registration in Cham- 

ber of Commerce rooms, 
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Distribution of badges. 

11 :00 a. m.—Convention called to 
order by R. T. Northrup, President 
of Sheet Metal Contractors’ Asso- 
ciation of Fort Dodge. 

Address of welcome, C. V. Find- 
lay, Mayor of Fort Dodge. 

Response, N. A. Lichty, President 
Iowa Sheet Metal Contractors’ As- 
sociation. 

Question box. 

1:30 p. m.—Address, “Equipment 
for Business,” E. L. Seabrook, Sec- 
retary National Sheet Metal Con- 
tractors’ Association. 

Address, “Horsehead Zinc for 
Sheet Metal Work and Roofing.” 

Address, “Advertising,’ R. N. 
Friend, Sioux City, Iowa. 

Ten-minute Talks—“Collections 
and Credits,’ O. W. Ilten, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. “Service,” John G. 
Wright, Waterloo, Iowa. 

Appointment of committees. 

Do as you like till 6:30 p. m. 

6:30 p. m.—Banquet, Wahkonsa 
Hotel Ball Room, furnished by the 
Jobbers and Salesmen’s Auxiliary. 

7 :30 p. m.—Entertainment. Blair 
Quick, Master of Ceremonies. 

Friday, March 14, 1924. 

9:30 a. m.—Association meeting. 

Address, “Your Association,” E. 
I. Dodd, Sioux City, Iowa. 

Secretary’s report. 

Report of Board of Directors. 

General discussion. 

12:00 m.—Luncheon, Chamber of 
Commerce dining room. 

1:30 p. m.—Ten-minute talks: 
“Cost Records and Estimating,” W. 
R. Backman, Des Moines, Iowa; 
“Overhead,” J. E. Johnson, Sioux 
City, Iowa. 

Treasurer’s report. 

Report of committees. 

New and unfinished business. 

Election of officers. 

Selection of next convention city. 

Program for Visiting Ladies. 

Thursday, March 13—8:00 a. m. 
—Registration and distribution of 
badges. 

2:00 p. m.—Theater party. Meet 
Chamber of Commerce lobby. 

6:30 p. m.—Banquet, Wahkonsa 
Hotel Ball Room, guests of the Job- 
bers’ and Salesmen’s Auxiliary. 
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Friday, March 14—12:00 m.— 
Luncheon, Chamber of Commerce 
dining room. 

1:30 p. m.—Visit to interesting 
places. 

The visiting ladies are invited to 
attend any or all sessions of the con- 
vention. 

To the Ladies. 
The Sheet Metal Contractors are 
coming to town, 
With a smile on their face, but ne’ry 
a frown. 
We want their wives to come look- 
ing the same, 
‘Cause what’s a convention without 
us dames? 
The 13th-14th of March is set as 
the date. 
Won't you come early? 
to be late. 
Mrs. Ropert NortTurvup, 
Mrs. F. J. Rosien, 
Mrs. S. T. CONNOLLY, 
Committee. 


Try not 





Wants Two Ways to Make 
Zinc and Copper Balls. 
To AMERICAN ARTISAN: 

Please publish in AMERICAN AR- 
TISAN the two ways of making zinc 
and copper balls. 

Yours very truly, 
SUBSCRIBER. 
February, 1924. 





Seth Raymer, Lena, Illinois, 
Enrolls in Sheet Metal Course 
at Carnegie Tech. 

Seth Raymer, only son of J. S. 
Raymer, Lena, Illinois, believes in 
perfecting himself in all lines of the 
sheet metal man’s trade. 

On February Ist of this year Mr. 
Raymer and his young wife went to 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, where he 
is taking an advanced course in 
sheet metal work at Carnegie Tech. 

After graduating from the Lena 
High School, Mr. Raymer com- 
pleted a course of study in the Inter- 
Correspondence Schools, 

Pennsylvania, working 


national 
Scranton, 


during the daytime at his trade and 
studying at night. 

Seth went overseas with the vol- 
unteers and was also a member of 
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the Army of Occupation in Ger- 
many. After he came back, he re- 
sumed, as Horace Greeley said, with 
his father in the furnace and sheet 
metal business. 

The young couple will return to 
Lena, Illinois, in time for Mr. Ray- 
mer to help with the fall rush at 
I. S. Raymer & Son, furnace and 
sheet metal work. 
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In February, 1925, Mr. Raymer 
will again return to Pittsburgh to 
finish the course that will give him 
the best knowledge that a_ shee 
metal contractor can possess. 

Mr. Raymer has as his motto: 
“What is worth doing at all, is worth 
doing well. Know your business 
and the job seeks you instead of 
you seeking the job.” 


Wisconsin Sheet Metal Contractors Will Hold 
Milwaukee Convention March I1 and 12. 


George Harms and Paul F. Brandstedt Among 
Speakers—Republican Hotel Will Be Headquarters. 


Metal 
will 


HE Wisconsin Sheet 

Contractors’ Association 
convene at the Republican Hotel, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, Tuesday and 
Wednesday, March 11 and 12. 


Some excellent speakers have 
been secured and it behooves every 
sheet metal contractor to present 
himself and absorb as much of the 
good things as possible. 

The program will be carried out 
as follows: 


Tuesday, March 11. 


Meeting of the Board of Directors. 

Registration and distribution of badges. 

Address of welcome, L. C. Whittet, 
Association of Commerce. 

Response, Otto Geussenhainer. 

Report of Credentials Committee. 

Reports of officers—President, Secre- 
tary, Treasurer. 

Report of Auditing Committee. 

Roll call of officers and committees. 

Reading minutes of previous meeting. 

Committee reports. 

Unfinished business. 

Communications. 

Collection of dues. 

New business. 

Proposal and election of new members. 


Tuesday Afternoon. 
Equipment for business, A Practical 
Exposition and Survey, by E. L. Sea- 
brook, Philadelphia. 
Live Sheet Metal 
Harms, Peoria, Illinois. 
Start Something Hour. All 
present should participate. 
Banquet at 7:00 p. m., Convention Hall. 


Wednesday, March 12. 


A paper, “Just Compensation,” sub- 
mitted by Paul F. Brandstedt, of Wash- 
ington, D. C. Read and commented 
upon by O. Guessenhainer, of Sheboy- 
gan, Wisconsin. 

“Ventilation,” by R. A. Small, Venti- 
lating Engineer. 

Question box. 

Discussions in general. 

Deposit questions in box. 


Topics, George 


those 


Wednesday Afternoon. 


The Present Labor Condition, by Leon 
B. Lamfrom, Milwaukee. 

Proper Air Conditions with Warm 
Heat, by Prof. E. A. Stewart, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, St. Paul, Minne- 
sota. 

Question box. 

Discussions in general. 

Election of officers. 

Naming of convention city 

Deposit questions in box. 





Is AMERICAN ARTISAN 
Kept on File? We'll Say So! 


The following letter is in answer 
to an appeal for a back issue of 
AMERICAN ARTISAN from T. B. 
Callahan, Akron, Ohio: 

To AMERICAN ARTISAN: 

I wish to thank you for inserting 
my request for a copy of AMERICAN 
ARTISAN, December 9th, 1922, in 
your columns. 

I received copies of this issue 
from four states. 

T. B. CALLAHAN. 

Akron, Ohio. 


Brabazon Knows He 
Would Be Missing Some- 
thing Without Artisan. 
To AMERICAN ARTISAN : 

In regard to that renewal, | 
should say you will get it, as the 
Warm Air Special alone is worth 
the subscription price. 

I should certainly feel that I was 
missing something if I should miss 
an issue of AMERICAN ARTISAN. 

Yours very truly, 
W. H. Brasazon. 

Beloit, Wisconsin. 
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Sheet Metal Contractors of Kentucky Hold First 


Annual Convention at Louisville. 


President Pierpoint of the National Sheet Metal Contractors’ 
Association Addressed Assembly on Compensation Insurance. 


HE state of Kentucky, as every 
one knows, is in the midst of 
that southern territory so well 
known for its horse racing and gen- 
uine hospitality. In view of this, 
it is not surprising to learn of the 
success of the first annual conven- 
tion of the Sheet Metal and Roofing 
Contractors’ Association of Ken- 
tucky, held at Louisville last week. 
President John V. Kemper called 
the convention to order. 

Huston Quin, Mayor of Louis- 
ville, welcomed the members and 
congratulated them on the wise step 
they had taken in forming a state 
association. He said that many ben- 
efits could be derived from meeting 
together and discussing the prob- 
lems common to all, and as the re- 
sult the members would be prepared 
to do better work in the future. 
“Every customer,” said he, “or cli- 
ent is an opportunity to make a 
friend, and in turn, every friend a 
customer and every visitor a hooster 
of Louisville.” 

He finished his address by invit- 
ing the out-of-town guests back to 
the home-coming celebration in 
June. 

The second address was made by 
Richard Bean, President of the 
Louisville National Bank, who spoke 
on unpleasant conditions which arise 
between banker and customer. The 
subjects of his discussion were: Do 
not put your surplus money in one 
investment; best investments go 
wrong sometimes; do not let your 
vanity get ahead of you in your 
dealings ; stick to your own line of 
business; expand your own re- 
sources ; keep your capital in a liquid 
shape—two dollars in liquid assets 
for every one dollar that you owe. 
He said that if you conceal your 
weaknesses when you are discussing 
finances with your banker, you will 
never get 100 per cent efficiency. 

During the reading of the com- 


munications by the Secretary, a tele- 
gram was read from John J. Beard, 
Lexington, and letters from the fol- 
lowing: Secretary of the Sheet 
Metal Contractors’ Association of 
Birmingham, Alabama; Fred J. 
Rasch, Covington; Julius Gerock, 
Jr., National Association ; John Ca- 
sey, Shelbyville, and A. E. Law- 
rence, Mt. Sterling. 

Julius Gerock, Jr., expressed the 
good wishes of the St. Louis Asso- 





John Pierpoint, 
National Sheet Metal and 
Roofing Contractors’ 
Association. 


ciation and also those of the Mis- 
souri State Association. He also 
told an amusing story about a man 
in Mobile, Alabama, who had a pain 
and was advised to take Hoosis Bit- 
ters. The man did. He is well 
known. 

At the afternoon session Presi- 
dent Kemper introduced John Pier- 
point, President of the National As- 
sociation of Sheet Metal Contrac- 
tors. President Pierpoint told of 
conditions in Virginia, North Caro- 
lina and Georgia, and offered good 
advice for the elevating of the trade. 
He admonished them to forget all 
this talk about tinners and to re- 
member that they were sheet metal 


men now. He wished them to put 
the contracting sheet metal business 
in the arts and not in the trades. 

The President’s, Secretary’s and 
l'reasurer’s reports were then heard 
and approved. 

President Kemper recommended 
that the convention elect a delega- 
tion to attend the national conven- 
tion in Washington, D. C., in June 
and the recommendation was ac- 
cepted. 

The Secretary then read the min- 
utes of the organization meeting 
held December 11, 1923. A motion 
by William T. Mehler, and seconded 
by Charles W. Schott, was made to 
approve the minutes of the previous 
meeting. After this the Secretary 
read the report of the Directors’ 
meeting, held January 15, 1924. 

Charles W. Riebel, B. J. Jacobs 
and Sylvester Adelberg then ad- 
dressed the assembly and assured the 
association of their hearty support. 

The following men were then ap- 
pointed by the President to the 
committee on officers’ reports and 
audit; Fred W. Rasch, Covington: 
J. T. Mattingly, Owensboro; Wil- 
liam Daschback, Louisville. 

A resolution was passed to thank 
Richard Bean for his splendid talk. 
Mayor Huston Quin was also 
thanked by resolution. 

The men appointed by the Chair 
on the resolutions committee were as 
follows: Louis Heck, Louisville; 
Albert Laub, Owensboro; John F. 
Cartwright, Bowling Green. 

William Daschback moved (sec- 
onded by Louis Birkel) that the 
Chair appoint a grievance commit- 
tee. The motion carried. 

J. E. Merrick moved (seconded 
by H. Daringer) that a committee 
on by-laws be appointed. The Pres- 
ident then appointed the following: 
J. E. Merrick, Louisville; Fred 
Schupp, Louisville ; Louis Stottman, 
Shepherdsville. 
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Thursday morning the session 
was opened by Harry G. Evans, of 
the Louisville Convention and Pub- 
licity League, who gave a very in- 
teresting talk on organization. He 
recalled being at the organization 
meeting of the Sheet Metal Rooffing 
Contractors’ Association on Decem- 
ber 11th and said that he was very 
proud that Louisville had been 
chosen for their first convention, but 
he advised the members, for their 
own benefit and for the benefit of 
the association, to take their next 
convention to the eastern part of the 
state and then to the western part, 
in order to reach members and pro- 
spective members who did not come 
to Louisville at this convention. He 
said that the united efforts of all the 
cities helps each city. 

The President appointed the fol- 
lowing men on the grievance com- 
mittee: William Nieder, Louisville ; 
Albert Laub, Owensboro; Henry 
Daringer, Louisville. 

The committee on resolutions rec- 
ommended that seven members be 
appointed on the legislative com- 
mittee instead of five. A motion 
was then made by O. E. Hutchison 
and seconded by William Daschback 
that the President appoint seven on 
the legislative committee. The fol- 
lowing named men were selected by 
the President: J. J. Breslin, Frank- 
fort; John J. Beard, Lexington; J. 
F. Cartwright, Bowling Green; F. 
J. Rasch, Covington ; J. E. Merrick, 
Louisville; J. T. Mattingly, Owens- 
boro; J. W. Harvey, Ashland. 

This was followed by a forceful 
talk on Lien Laws by J. E. Mer- 
rick. 

John Pierpont delivered a very 
interesting address on “Compensa- 
tion Insurance,” pointing out the 
wide variation in rates in the various 
states, and advising that the asso- 
ciation join with the other state asso- 
ciations in getting Congress to take 
charge of the rate making on insur- 
ance and that the laws in the differ- 
ent states be made to conform 
thereto. 

A motion was then made by R. A. 
Huncilman, and seconded by Mr. 
Stiglitz, to elect delegates to the 
national convention. This motion 


was carried and J. E. Merrick, O. 
E. Hutchison and John F. Cart- 
wright were named as the delegates 
from the Kentucky Association to 
attend the Washington convention 
of the national association in June. 
The alternates were Albert Laub, 
J. T. Mattingly and Fred Schupp. 

Julius Gerock, Jr., extended an 
invitation to the delegates to come 
by way of St. Louis on their way to 
the national convention . 


There being no further business 
before the meeting, adjournment fol- 
lowed, so that the members could go 
to the luncheon prepared for the del- 
egates at the Sheet Metal Supplies 
Company warehouse by John Heckel 
and his able assistants. 

Officers of the Association are: 

President—John Kemper, Louis- 
ville. 

Vice Presidents—M. Ridgeway, 
Mayfield; Henry Glascow, Louis- 
ville; R. A. Huncilman, New Al- 
bany. 


Secretary—O. A. Hutchison, 
Louisville. 
Treasurer — L. M. Harping, 


Louisville. 

H. A. Beaman, with Haynes- 
Langenburg Manufacturing Com- 
pany, St. Louis, tells what happened 
at the luncheon. 

“There were about seventy-five 
sheet metal contractors present at 
the luncheon,” said he. 


“Following the luncheon, story 
telling and singing were indulged in 
until 2 p. m. 

“One of the St. Louis Twins made 
his train, which left at 9:55 p. m., 
without an escort. President Pier- 
point and myself remained over un- 
til Friday, in order to check up and 
see whether or not all the out-of- 
town boys got the right trains for 
their homes, and we are glad to re- 
port that all was well. 

“A motor trip was taken in the 
afternoon over the city, visiting the 
various points of interest. 

“ ‘Dick’ Huncilman, New Albany, 
Indiana, was Johnny on the spot. 
He belongs to the local Sheet Metal 
Contractors’ Association and _ is 
Third Vice-President of the Ken- 
tucky State Association. ‘Dick’ did 
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very well, as he attended all of 
the sessions and went home at 5:30 
p. m. each day. You know it’s 
pretty hard sometimes for a man 
living so close to a convention city 
to go home at night. 

“Speaking of entertainment, 
Charles W. Riebel is some leader. 
What Charlie don’t think of is not 
worth mentioning.” 


Wendel Invents Light, 
Durable Ladder Support 
for Erecting Gutters. 


Sheet metal men have experienced 
no little difficulty in managing a lad- 
der while eave troughs, 
The difficulty arises when it is de- 
sired to keep the ladder from crush- 
ing the trough under the weight of 
the man on-the ladder. 


erecting 


This state of affairs has given 
rise to the production of numerous 
inventions conceived especially for 
this purpose, one of which we pub- 
lished on page 28 of our January 
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Wendel Ladder Support. 


19th issue and hereinafter we are 
showing another, but of an entirely 
different nature, made by E. W. 
Wendel, Hinsdale, Illinois. 

Mr. Wendel writes as follows: 
To AMERICAN ARTISAN: 

We raise the ladder against the 
edge of the roof. Then the man 
operating the ladder goes up and sets 
the support against the ladder, with 
the teeth fastened into the roof. 
Sometimes he fastens the strap 
around the upper rungs of the lad- 
der, but usually this is not neces- 
sary, as the weight of the ladder is 
generally sufficient to hold it in 
place. 

The worker then goes down and 
gets his gutter under the ladder, lifts 
it up and solders it.in place. 
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Mr. Wendel explains that for- 
merly he had a provision for fasten- 
ing the support to the ladder, but 
he found that for ordinary sheet 
metal work it was not necessary and 
so discarded it. 

After the gutter is hung, the 
workman takes the support down 
with him as he descends the ladder. 
allowing the latter to rest upon the 
gutter. And long experience has 
never revealed an instance where 
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the ladder was found to bend the 
gutter, contrary to the natural be- 
lief to this effect that would enter 
a person’s. mind. 

Mr. Wendel explains that this 
ladder support alone saves about two 
hours on each day’s work, as it is 
light and strong, with nothing to 
get out of order. He says further 
that he and his workmen never think 
of doing any kind of gutter work 
without using the support. 


Proper Application of Zinc to Building Con- 
struction Reviewed by Stephen S. Tuthill. 


Secretary of American Zinc Institute Explains Uses and 
Abuses of Zinc at Michigan Sheet Metal Convention. 


ANY of the factors involved 
M in the use of zinc were ex- 
plained by Stephen S. Tuthill, Sec- 
retary of the American Zinc Insti- 
tute, 27 Cedar Street, New York 
City, at the Thirteenth Annual con- 
vention of the Michigan Sheet Metal 
and Roofing Contractors’ Associa- 
tion, held at Lansing, February 25 
to 28, 1924. . 

The theme of Secretary Tuthill’s 
address was the history of zinc and 
its proper application to building 
construction. 


History tells us that the word “Zinc” 
dates from the fifteenth century, and 
that it was first used by the Swiss medi- 
cal philosopher, Paraceleus, who had 
much to do with the application of chem- 
istry to pharmacy and therapeutics. 


Until two Englishmen discovered, in 
the early part of the last century, that 
zinc could be made malleable by heating 
it to a certain temperature, the use of 
zinc was limited to the fields of medicine 
and brass-making. 

_ Thus treated, zinc may be wrought 
into sheet, strip, plate, rod, wire, tube, 
and pressed, drawn or stamped objects. 


As an alloy, largely in connection with 
copper, and also as a desilverizer, zinc is 
unsurpassed; pharmaceutically and as a 
paint pigment, the use of zinc is grow- 
ing by leaps and bounds. 

The American Zinc Institute today in- 
cludes in its membership representatives 
of practically every zinc mine, of every 
zinc smelter, and of every zinc roller in 
this country. 


Calling Zinc Zinc. 


During the past five years, however, 
zinc has become more and more articulate 
and self-assertive; first, because it has 
msisted upon being called by its right 
name, and secondly, because it has more 
and more realized that ego is the main- 
spring of civilization and that every suc- 
cessful man or thing possesses it in a 
marked degree. 


That zinc is zinc, just as much as 
copper is copper, as lead is lead, as tin 
is tin, or aluminum is aluminum, is be- 
ing driven home by the Institute at every 
opportunity, and calling zinc by its right 
name has done more to make zinc known 
than any other thing that has so far been 
done by the Institute. 

The American Zinc Institute is equally 
interested in this matter from the side 
of galvanizing (zinc coating) and from 
the side of pure sheet zinc. 

Galvanizing, the Standard dictionary 
tells us, is coating with metal by the 
galvanic process, or electroplating. 

That authority has also said that galva- 
nized iron is iron coated with tin by gal- 
vanic process and then immersed in a 
zine bath, adding that the phrase is im- 
properly applied to iron coated with zinc 
by immersion in a molten bath of that 
metal. 

You may be interested to know that 
the American Zinc Institute is meeting 
with considerable success in its efforts 
to convince the manufacturers of gal- 
vanized (zinc coated) articles that they 
should use more zinc in their protective 
coating work and retire the word “gal- 
vanized” in favor of a name that sug- 
gests to the buyer he is getting a product 
protected 100 per cent by the chief of all 
protective coatings—sinc. 


Where Zinc Is Chiefly Used. 


More than 60 per cent of the slab 
zine produced in this country is used in 
the zinc coating of iron and steel. 

A well-known steel maker, recently 
said to me that substitutes for zinc- 
coated iron and steel were yearly replac- 
ing 1,000,000 tons of iron and steel 
sheets, requiring more than 100,000 tons 
of zine for protective purposes. 

Believing that a profitable market will 
as surely reward the maker of a more 
efficiently coated zinc sheet as a profit- 
able market has rewarded the makers of 
improved tin plate, the American Zinc 
Institute is now conducting negotiations 
with the association representing the in- 
dependent companies using large quan- 
tities of zinc for protective purposes. 

The points under consideration by 
these two organizations are: 
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(1) Determination of proper gage 
and proper coating, through 
laboratory tests; 

(2) Trade marking material made 
under jointly satisfactory 
specifications ; 

(3) Licensing of the use of such 
trade mark; 

(4) Laboratory tests of such trade 
marked material from time 
to time; 

(5) Withdrawal of the right to use 
such trade mark whenever 
necessary to maintain the 
standard ; 

(6) An advertising campaign suf- 
ficiently broad to acquaint 
prospective users with the fact 
that a zinc-coated, or non- 
corrosive, material was avail- 
able, the efficiency of which 
could be absolutely depended 
upon. 


Institute Cooperates with Producers 
and Consumers. 


In its efforts to improve the quality of 
zinc-coated materials, the Institute is also 
actively coOperating with practically all 
of the large producers and consumers of 
such materials. This work is being car- 
ried on under the rules of procedure of 
the American Engineering Standards 
Committee. 

You, therefore, see that the American 
Zinc Institute is unreservedly committed 
to the policy of doing everything pos- 
sible to give zinc a better name in its 
union with other metals. 

In fact, we maintain that a good name 
is as much of an asset to a product as it 
is to a man. 


As you doubtless know, during the 
world war, owing to the high price of 
zine incident to munition demands, iron 
and steel sheets and wire were coated 
with so-called rust resisting paints and 
placed upon the market as substitutes for 
sheet zinc and zinc-coated goods. 

Some attention to the jobber whoni 
the manufacturer sells, to the sheet metal 
contractor whom the jobber sells, and to 
the consumer whom the contractor sells 
must be given. 

For example, let us take the case of 
the average consumer of zinc-coated 
sheets. He estimates the quantity of 
material he needs, he secures a price on 
the zinc-coated product, he compares 
that price with that of a substitute or 
substitutes, and he then makes his de- 
cision. 


Consumers Must Avoid Abusing Zinc. 


Perchance the prospective buyer may 
take the trouble to lay his case before 
the contractor, or even the jobber, in 
zine-coated sheets. In that event, there 
may be recommended a lighter gage 
sheet or a lighter coated sheet than the 
conditions warrant, thus bringing down 
the first cost to a point where a sale can 
be made. 


Or, the contractor or the jobber, as 
the case may be, will haggle the price to 
a point where the salesman of the manu- 
facturer, in competition with his fel- 
lows, is tempted to take an order which, 
on its face; means a loss to the mill. 

In handling zinc-coated material the 
contractor carelessly flakes the zinc coat- 
ing from the sheet or subjects the sheet 
to sudden or unusual bending stresses, or, 
perhaps, he will use too light a gage in 
order to avoid the possibilities of flaking 
in bending. This can always be avoided 
by substituting sheet zinc at points where 
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the flaking risk 1s involved in the use of 
zinc-coated material. 

Garages and other buildings to the 
construction of which zinc-coated sheets 
are especially adapted are being erected 
with sections damaged by careless work- 
men and also with uncoated or thinly 
zinc-coated nails or screws. 

In the contemplated campaign of edu- 
cation for the use of a better zinc- 
coated product, we shall not lose sight 
of the fact that the jobber, the contractor 


and the consumer must be instructed to ° 


avoid the abuses which have, in no small 
measure, unfavorably reacted upon the 
use of zinc-coated material in building 
construction. 

As you probably know, there is avail- 
able today sheet, strip and corrugated 
zine for all forms of zinc roofing, zinc 
eaves, zinc troughs, zinc down-spouts, 
zinc ridge-caps, zinc valleys, zinc flash- 
ings, zinc or zinc-coated nails, zinc rivets, 
and other forms of zinc fastenings. 


Zinc Workers’ Hand Book Coming. 


The final galley proofs of the Insti- 
tute’s Zinc Workers’ handbook are being 
held pending the receipt from the Bureau 
of Standards of a2 report on certain tests 
of corrugated zinc sheets and roofing 
fastenings. 

The introduction of the handbook says 
that more than a century ago the builders 
in Europe realized the value of sheet or 
strip zinc in weather-exposed construc- 
tion, especially roofing. Its use there has 
grown continually until now a very large 
percentage of the total output of Euro- 
pean zinc is used for that purpose. Many 
roofs covered when zinc was first used 
exist today in good condition. 

The American tendency is to use the 
cheaper material, thereby saving on the 
first cost, without investigating the last- 
ing qualities; or, in other words, the 
ultimate cost. Hence, tinned plate and 
galvanized (zinc-cogated) steel, which 
have a lower first cost, but which need 
constant painting and attention, are the 
most common roofing metals in use in 
this country today. 

On the other hand, zinc has many ad- 
vantages over other roofing metals. It is 
a non-ferrous metal and, therefore, can- 
not rust. When exposed to the air it 
becomes coated with a basic carbonate 
of zinc, which, in the early stages, can 
be brushed off. In a few weeks’ time, 
however, this coating becomes settled 
and forms a layer that is sufficiently 
dense to protect it from further atmos- 
pheric action. Thereafter, there is no 
more change in the metal, which thus be- 
comes practically everlasting. Tests on 
zinc exposed to the weather have shown 
that, under ordinary weather conditions, 
it would take 400 years to decompose a 
sheet 0.029 inch thick and 723 years for a 
piece 0.053 inch thick to disappear. 


Protection for Zinc Unnecessary. 


It is not necessary to paint zinc to 
protect it. This is done only when, for 
some architectural reason, a special color 
is desired. The zinc itself is of a soft 
grey color, which harmonizes with al- 
most any surrounding. 

Zine is recommended for use on the 
seashore. Some of the oldest zinc roofs 
in Europe are on the sand’ of the Bel- 
gian coast, and it has been used with 
great success in the United States for 
roofing piers and other buildings near 
the sea. 

The Institute has recently induced the 
Post Office Department to erect a num- 
ber of zinc letter boxes along the Atlan- 
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tic coast, where the ordinary letter box 
soon rusts out. We hope eventually to 
be able to substitute the zinc letter box 
for the cast iron box, especially where 
the weather conditions are severe. 

Zinc is the lightest of all roofing 
metals. 

Zinc is a fire-resistant material. A 
zine roof will not be damaged by sparks 
or pieces of burning wood falling upon it. 

Zinc is easy to work. When it is bent 
it does not tend to spring back to its 
former position. Zinc is a commonly 
used metal for architectural ornaments. 
It was first used for this purpose in the 
United States in 1871, and its use has 
steadily increased. 


Zinc is not an expensive material; its 
price is about half that of copper, about 
the same as the best tin plate, and about 
twice that of galvanized steel of equal 
gage in the first cost. However, these 
two latter materials are decidedly more 





Judge for Yourself. 
To AMERICAN ARTISAN: 

Please discontinue my advertise- 
ment in AMERICAN ARTISAN. 

I have received answers from 
every section of the country, Can- 
ada included. 

I have made what purchases I 
required. 

Yours very truly, 
Wa ter O’NEILI. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 











expensive than zinc over a period of 
years, because of the cost of continual 
repainting and replacement. 


Allowing for Expansion of Metals. 


The most important consideration in 
laying a metal roof is to allow for the 
expansion of the metal. All metals ex- 
pand when heated, though some expand 
more than others for the same amount 
of heat. Zinc expands more than any 
other roofing metal except lead, its ex- 
pansion per ten feet for a difference of 
120 degrees being % inch. It is for this 
reason that flat zinc sheets must never 
be nailed or fastened rigidly, and this 
point must be remembered when fitting 
such sheets together. 


When any two metals are in contact, 
and moisture is present, electrolytic 
action will cause one metal to be cor- 
roded or eaten away, the degree being 
dependent on the metals and circum- 
stances. In the case of zinc in contact 
with lead, tin or aluminum, electrolytic 
action may be disregarded. But in con- 
tact with iron or copper the zinc will 
ultimately be attacked if any moisture, 
even damp air, can get at it. Therefore, 
in working with zinc care must be taken 
that no other metals than lead, tin or 
aluminum touch the zinc. Iron must be 
well galvanized (zinc-coated). Copper 
must be well tinned or lead-coated. In 
places where this is impractical, such as 
where a roof sheet rests on a steel 
purlin, the iron must be well painted, or 
lead washers must be used between the 
metals. Any iron or copper nails 
dropped on zinc work must be removed, 
or the zinc will be injured. 

Surfaces to be soldered should be 
carefully cleaned and the traces of 
grease, dirt, oxide, etc., removed. 
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What Soldering Flux to Use. 


The ordinary “cut acid” soldering 
flux used in soldering galvanized (zine. 
coated) steel may be used. This is made 
by adding to muriatic acid a little more 
zinc (scrap pieces) than the acid wil] 
dissolve. 

Ordinary “half and half” solder used 
with a moderately hot iron while the 
surfaces to be soldered are still moist 
with the flux has proved most satis- 
factory. 

The iron should not be allowed to 
become red hot, nor should it be applied 
to the zinc longer than is necessary to 
give a good joint. One quick pass js 
usually sufficient. 

After the solder has hardened, remove 
carefully all traces of acid or flux, 

The use of a heavy iron is recom- 
mended, as the heat can be kept more 
uniform and. is not so quickly lost by 
surface cooling. P 


Painting Zinc Unnecessary. 


Painting sinc to preserve it is unneces- 
sary, because the coating of basic car- 
bonate that forms after it has been ex- 
posed to the weather for a short time 
prevents further deterioration of the 
metal. This has already been explained, 
Sometimes, however, it is desirable to 
make the roof, or any other zinc surface, 
a different color than the grey of the 
oxide, and in such cases it is necessary 
to paint it. 

Zinc is naturally a smooth metal, and 
paint is likely to scale off. The best re- 
sults are obtained on zinc that has been 
oxidized and then brushed. If time is 
limited, the zinc may be prepared by the 
application of a solution of eight ounces 
of copper sulphate dissolved in one gal- 
lon of water. 


In bending zinc, one general principle 
should be remembered: The most sat- 
isfactory bend is the one that is rounded, 
because the sharper the bend is, the more 
likelihood there is of the metal cracking. 

Zinc should never be worked when it 
is cold. In extremely cold weather it is 
advisable to warm the zinc to 60 or 70 
degrees before attempting to bend it. 

In making hand bends it is better to 
use a wooden mallet than one of metal, 
because the latter has a tendency to thin 
the sheet and is likely also to make bad 
dents if the sheet is not struck squarely. 

One of the most satisfactory forms of 
zinc roofing used at the present time is 
the batten or ribbed system. This is 
made by fastening specially shaped strips 
of wood to the sheathing of the roof. 
These strips are run with the slope of 
the roof and the whole covered with 
sheets of zinc of not less than No. 11 
gage (0.024 inch thick), the vertical 
joints of which are made at the battens. 

Flat roofs, or batten roofs of slope 
less than 2% inches to a foot may be laid 
in much the same manner as steep batten 
roofs, but the carpentry preparation 1s 
different. 

As zine expands freely in hot weather, 
a whole roof cannot be covered with 
many sheets of zinc soldered together, 
but allowance must be made for this ex- 
pansion by laying the roof in small sec- 
tions. So a flat roof that is covered 
with zinc must be made in steps. 

The corrugated zinc sheet roof is ex- 
tensively used on industrial buildings, 
because it combines strength with light- 
ness and easy laying, and will not rust. 
It will easily be understood that corru- 
gating makes the sheets very rigid length- 
wise, so a corrugated roof need only be 
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d across the sheet. In other 


rte 
= it can be laid directly on the 


words, 
urlins. , , 
. Corrugated roofs can be laid on either 


wood or steel purlins. 
Attaching Zinc Sheets. 


In attaching corrugated zinc sheets to 
steel purlins, a zine strap 1/6-inch thick 
and %-inch wide is used. These straps 
are run around the purlins and riveted to 
the high part of the corrugation on both 
sides of the purlims, ; 

Corrugated zinc siding is ‘put on in the 
same manner as the roof. On wood con- 
struction a long zinc or zinc clad nail 
with zinc or lead washers is run through 
both sheets on the high part of the corru- 
gation and fastened into the wood frame. 
In steel construction the zinc straps run 
around and are riveted to either side of 
the girts. ; 

The standing seam method for zinc 
roofing is one of the most universally 
used in Europe. If applied correctly, it 
not only is the cheapest roof to lay, but 
also makes a very satisfactory job. In 
this roof all the joints between sheets 
are made by folds, and no solder should 
be used except at such paces as are men- 
tioned by the manufacturers. It is not 
advisable, however, to use the standing 
seam on roofs having a slope of less 
than two inches to the foot. 


Shingle or Tile Roof. 


The shingle or tile form of roofing is 
one of the very satisfactory methods of 
using zinc, and is particularly adapted 
for residential work. Most of the zinc 
shingles are patented by the companies 
making them and directions regarding 
the special methods of laying them are 
always forwarded with the shingles. 

In all flashing with zinc the methods 
used are similar to those employed with 
other metals, except for the fact that 
zinc expands slightly more than these 
other metals, and hence cannot be at- 
tached to the roof in any way that would 
hamper this expansion. It is inadvisable, 
therefore, to nail it directly to the roof, 
and it should always be attached witb 
folds or clips, or by some method that 
will allow it perfect freedom. 

Lime mortar should not be used for 
pointing up zinc flashings. A  precau- 
tion that will extend the life of zinc 
flashing is to give the rows of bricks 
just over and under the flashing a coat 
of asphalt. The brick work near the 
zinc should not be washed with acid. 


Used in Metal Ornaments. 


One of the most important uses of 
zinc in architecture at the present time 
is for metal ornaments and shaped metal 
work, Its wide use for this work is due 
to several reasons. One is the ease of 
working zinc by stamping or spinning; 
another is that zinc is cheaper and easier 
to work than copper, the other metal 
commonly used in such work. Gal- 
vanized (zinc-coated) iron cannot be used 
for intricate stampings. Still another 
reason for using zinc is the fact that it 
does not need painting and it will not 
stain a building if water runs over it. 

his is especially important in country 
tesidences where white paint is used. 

Zinc sheathing has many advantages 
over building paper and can be used not 
only in place of the paper, but can be 
employed frequently where building 
Paper would be utterly useless. 

Zinc sheathing is a thin, pliable sheet 


of pure zinc. It comes in rolls, can. 


easily be cut with ordinary  tinner’s 


shears, is thin enough to be nailed with- 
out punching, and pliable enough to be 
fitted around small openings and corners. 
It is especially adaptable for buildings 
that have to guard against vermin and 
rats. 


Skylights made of zinc combine light- 
ness with the non-corrosive and lasting 
qualities of zinc. These skylights are 
made in the usual manner, and up to 
eight feet square can be made of a heavy 
gage. Above this size the ribs must be 
strengthened with a T-bar. In the latter 
case a No. 11 gage can be used to cover 
these members. 


Demand Increasing for Everlasting 
Roofs. 


In view of the present high labor and 
material costs, the demand is rapidly 
growing for roofs which do not have to 
be repaired and repainted annually and 
frequently replaced. 

The first-class architect is already sold 
on this proposition. 

Some jobbers and contractors are not 
yet, however, as enthusiastic as they 
might be on this question of “economy 
of maintenance.” 


To those who say “business is busi- 
ness,” our answer is that there is a fast 
growing belief that this phrase condemns 
the business practices which require it as 
a defense. Do not misunderstand me, 
gentlemen. I do not hold that business 
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can or ever will be done on altruistic 
lines. 

There are some contractors, and there 
may be some jobbers, who do not believe 
in advocating a roofing material which 
will last 100 years when they can get 
away with material that will have to be 
repaired and repainted every year and 
renewed every five or ten years. 


Our answer is that such men will stay 
in business only long enough for their 
customers to get wise to them, and the 
publicity, advertising and exploitation 
which metal roofings are receiving, and 
will receive in an ever growing measure, 
will eventually put these consumers wise. 


Let me assure you, gentlemen, that it 
is the policy of the American Zinc Insti- 
tute to codperate whenever it finds such 
codperation possible. In line with this 
policy, it expresses through me a will- 
ingness to serve the members of this or- 
ganization, either individually or as a 
body, in respect to any problem where it 
can be of service. 

The headquarters of the American 
Zinc Institute are at 27 Cedar Street, 
New York City. As its Secretary, I am 
devoting my time to matters pertaining 
to the use of zinc in every way and to 
furnishing information to the public, to 
the jobber and to the sheet metal and 
roofing contractor. 

Gentlemen, I am always at your 
service. 


Union Builders in 19 Trades Work Peacefully 
with Non-Union Men of 14 Trades 
. Under Landis Award. 


Committee to Enforce Landis Award Gaining In- 
creased Support from Architects and Contractors. 


O-CALLED national contractors 

coming into a community away 
from the home base of operations 
should perform their work in ac- 
cordance with conditions prevailing 
in that community without interfer- 
ence with their work in other cities, 
according to T. E. Donnelley, chair- 
man of the Citizens’ Committee to 
Enforce the Landis Award, who re- 
cently addressed 1,500 members of 
the Associated General Contractors 
of America at their convention in 
Chicago. 

“With the great employing power 
of the contractors in this organiza- 
tion,” he said, “no international 
union would dare to oppose such a 
stand, and if one should, I still have 
the confidence that the leaders of the 
building industry would have the 
vision and manhood to fight it out 
to an established fact. 

“During the last twenty-six 
months,” said Mr. Donnelley, “the 


building permits in Chicago have 
amounted to more than $630,000,- 
000. During this tremendous boom 
all building in Chicago has gone 
along uninterruptedly and expedi- 
tiously, without strikes, without 
graft; union men in nineteen trades 
have worked peacefully with non- 
union men in fourteen other trades 
on the same buildings; riots, bomb- 
ing, etc., have been suppressed ; 
more than fifty-five criminal labor 
leaders either have been sentenced 
or are now under indictment, and in 
spite of this controversy, there has 
been established a peace in the build- 
ing industry that Chicago has not 
known for several decades. The 
committee has not been able to con- 
trol all of the business in Chicago, 
especially most of the speculative 
apartments and hotels and what are 
known as the ‘prairie contractors,’ 
but every skyscraper, with one ex- 
ception, erected in Chicago in the 
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last two years, has been built by 
Landis Award contractors and fin- 
ished on time. During the last year 
46 per cent of all jobs of $25,000 or 
more have been done under the 
Landis Award.” 

Increasing support is being ac- 
corded the Committee by architects 
and contractors—general and sub- 
trade—and the Landis ranks are 
constantly growing, according to 
Mr. Donnelley. With only one ex- 
ception, it is said, every architect of 
note in Chicago is now lined up un- 
der the Landis standard. 





New Hand Dolly for Sheet Metal 
Contractors Offered Trade by 
Peck, Stone & Wilcox. 

Advance notice has been received 
from the Peck, Stow & Wilcox 
Company, Southington, Connecticut, 
pioneer manufacturers of tools and 
machines for the sheet metal con- 
tractor, that it will soon be ready 
to offer the trade a tool that will fill 
a long-felt want. This new tool, 
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Pexto Hand Dolly. 


which will be known as a Hand 
Dolly, is shown in the accompanying 
illustration. The size of the face is 
5x5% inches and 15/16 inch in 
thickness.’ It is nicely balanced and 
is fitted with a well-shaped handle. 
As a support when used inside of 
tanks for seaming the dolly is in- 
valuable, say the makers. The uses 
for this tool are innumerable, as tne 


illustration will suggest. It is also 
a tool which promises to add ma- 
terially to the progress of the auto- 
mobile repair shop. 

This company’s line of stakes has 
always appealed to the practical 
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worker as the best to be had, and it 
is needless to state that this new 
tool in quality, finish and workman- 
ship will compare favorably with 
what is already commonly known of 
the complete Pexto tool line, 


H. E. Nickerson Wants to Know What Effect 
Acids from Certain Wood Shingles 
Have on Metals. 


W. A. Willis Replies That Tests Show No Detrimental 
Action on Copper—Acids Soon Washed Out by Rains. 


ERE is an inquiry from Cong- 
don & Carpenter Company, 
Providence, Rhode Island, which 
the copper, zinc and steel manufac- 
turers will hop onto with avidity 
and clear up the difficulties of H. E. 
Nickerson, the writer. 
Mr. Nickerson, the Vice-Presi- 


dent and Secretary of the Congdon 
& Carpenter Company, writes as 
follows: 

In your issue of January 26th, 
on page 15, paragraph 4, you speak 
of an acid from certain wood as 
being detrimental to metals. Will 
you please tell us, if you know, 








at the bottom than af the top. 


Cleats lock to sheet by2" flat lock. 


Spaciné or CLEATS , S = 8’Min. to 12" Max. 
Exposed flashing in open valleys should be wider 


It is recommended that DIMENSION X pe 
not less than 2” at the narrowest part of valley 
and widen out #” in 8'-0" toward the bottom. 


Flashings should be secured by soft copper cleats, 
12" 3", fastened to roof by two COPPER nails, 
with ends of cleats tumed back over nails. 
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“FoLp Over’ FLASHING 
Made in \6"¢ 18" widths 
for high-grade work 
















Top of Sheathing 


VALLEY: 
SECTION 


When the slopes of the roofs forming 
the valley are of a different pitch, or 
when one roof discharges a greater 
volume of water than the other, the 
onimp 1s used to break the force of 
the water so that the discharge from 
one roof will not force its way above 
the flashing on the opposite roof. 





—— 





Method Proposed by Copper and Brass Research Association for Making 
Flashing. 
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whether or not this acid from cedar 
and red wood is detrimental to zinc 
eaves trough and conductor? Also 
copper and steel, and what effect it 
would have on lead sheets made 
from prime western desilverized pig 
lead, and also lead-coated sheets 
containing 5 per cent antimony? 

H. E. Nickerson, Vice-President 
Congdon & Carpenter Company, 
Providence, Rhode Island. 

In regard to the question of the 
wood acid’s effect on copper, Wil- 
liam A. Willis, Manager of the 
Copper & Brass Research Associa- 
tion, makes the following com- 
ment : 

In reply to your inquiry of Feb- 
ruary 27th, I would say that the 
tests which we have made with 
shingles show no action on copper. 

However, our attention has been 
directed to two failures of copper, 
said to be due to the action of the 
acids of the shingles. In both cases 
the failure occurred just at the edge 
of the shingle, or where it lapped 
the copper. We believe the failure 
was due to nailing the copper in 
place, which resulted in a continued 
bending or working of the metal on 
a line parallel to the edge of the 
shingles and ultimately caused the 
copper to crack. A recommended 
method of installing is shown in the 
accompanying drawing. 

Steel, when used for flashing, we 
believe, will fail, due to rust corro- 
sion rather than due to any action 
of the shingle acid. 

It does not seem reasonable to 
believe that the acids in wooden 
shingles will be sufficient to eat 
through standard weight copper. 
They will be leached out very rap- 
idly by a few rain storms, and cop- 
per will last many years even if 
these acids, if present, exert a very 
slight corrosive action. 

William A. Willis, Copper & 
Brass Research Association. 

Stephen S. Tuthill, Secretary 
American Zine Institute, answered 
the question with regard to zine as 
follows : 

One of the greatest jobs we have 
had here is to keep people from 
using zinc where it is not suitable, 
and I do not believe that zinc, or, in 


fact, any other metal, will stand up 
against the acids from cedar and 


redwood shingles. 
Stephen S. Tuhill, American Zinc 
Institute. 





Forming Machine Corporation, 
Buffalo, Produces New Double 
Truss Cornice Brake. 


Forming Machine Corporation, 
35 Chandler Street, Buffalo, New 
York, with thirty-two years of ex- 
perience in building brakes, have 
produced an improved Double Truss 
Cornice Brake. 


This new device, according to the 
statement recently made by the man- 
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United Sheet Metal Contractors 
of Chicago Prepare for 
Dinner Dance March 15. 

The prospects for a very enthusi- 
astic meeting of the Sheet Metal 
Contractors of Chicago were bright 
indeed when a large representation 
of the membership assembled at the 
Hardware Club, State and Lake 
Building, Chicago, Wednesday even- 
ing, March 5th. At the close of the 
meeting at a rather late hour the 
unanimous opinion was that the 
gathering had been one of the most 
successful ever held during the his- 
tory of the Association. 

Of course, as was to have been 





Showing New Double Truss Cornice Brake. 


ufacturer, is made in three grades. 
The improvements that have been 
made, the company states, result in 
greater strength, durability, accu- 
racy and simplicity of operation. 

The ribs for reinforcement are 
made of iron. The truss rods are 
of high carbon steel. The end cast- 
ings are made of special malleable 
and take in the full width of the 
ribs. 

The several parts are of a high 


grade of workmanship, designed to 


function with ease and satisfaction. 
Each machine is fully guaranteed 

in every detail pertaining to work- 

manship, material and performance. 
Write for further details. 





It pays to advertise—regularly. 


expected, the main topic of conver- 
sation was the forthcoming Dinner 
Dance of the Association which is 
to be held at the Auditorium Hotel, 
March 15th, 7 p. m. 

Partial arrangements for the en- 
tertainment had already been made 
by the committee in charge when 
this meeting took place, as it was an- 
nounced that L. J. Grossman would 
be the principal after-dinner speaker. 

The minimum amount of speak- 
ing will be allowed, however, as this 
is to be a dance. If the toastmas- 
ter should accidentally let his axe 
fall on you, make it short, sweet and 
snappy. 

The members were also assured 
that the music for the dancing will 
be of the best, masculine brusque- 
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ness will vie with feminine pulchri- 
tude in tripping the light fantastic. 

In view of the recent activities of 
the Federal prohibition agents at 
Elgin, punch will be served between 
dances. 

The charge for the dinner and 
dance will be $3 per person, a mod- 
erate charge indeed for an entire 
evening of real fun. If you have 
not already made your reservation, 
get in touch with Secretary W. J. 
Combs, 7444 Stony Island Ave- 
nue, Chicago. 

Incidentally, it was mentioned that 
meetings of the Association will be 
held every first and third Wednes- 
day evening at the Hardware Club 
Rooms, State and Lake Building, 
Chicago. 





Just Another of Many Satis- 
fied Subscribers Extending 
the Glad Hand. 


To AMERICAN ARTISAN: 

: eehand However, I appreciate 
your courtesy and service, and thank 
you very much for it. 

AMERICAN ARTISAN is certainly 
a valuable business paper and I 
could not get along without it. 

Warve M. WAGNER. 

Hillboro, Illinois. 





Thanks for Those Pleasant 
Words, Frank, We Are Glad 
to Help the Michiganders. 


To AMERICAN ARTISAN: 

I wish to take this opportunity of 
thanking you for the splendid co- 
operation you gave our Association 
in making the 1924 Convention the 
success it proved to be. The pub- 
licity given through the columns of 
AMERICAN ARTISAN surely helped 
to secure the large attendance. 

F. E, Eperte, 

Secretary Michigan Sheet Metal 

and Roofing Contractors’ As- 
sociation. 








| Notes and Queries 
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Pumps. 
From Oliver W. Barth, Lamar, Mis- 
souri. 
Where can I purchase fractional 


H. P. electric cellar pumps using a 
rotary pump? 

Ans.—Chicago Pump Company, 
2336 Wolfram Street; Economy 
Pumping Machinery Company, 122 
North Curtis Street, and Dayton- 
Dowd Company, 30 North Michigan 
Avenue; all of Chicago, Illinois. 
Repairs for “A-B New Idea” Gasolene 

Stove. 


From C. R. Oberholtzer, 509 West 
Maumee Street, Angola, Indiana. 


Kindly inform me where I can 
secure repairs for the “A-B New 
Idea” gasolene stoves No. 133? 





OH BOY! 


I’m going—haven’t seen Jim for 
10 years and he'll sure be there— 
| he’s a live wire. 


| 
| 
| 








| 
' YOU COME TOO | 
| DINNER—DANCE | 
| By the 


United Sheet Metal 


| Contractors Assn. 
| of Chicago 

at the Auditorium Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Saturday Evening, 7 p. m., 
March|5th. Get your tickets now * | 


from Secretary W. J. Combs, 7444Stony | 
Island Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 




















Ans.—A-B Stove Company, [at- 
tle Creek, Michigan, and 30 East 
Randolph Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

Pressed Pail Covers. 

From T. M. Knowles, 205 West 
Aurora Street, Ironwood, Michigan. 
Can you tell me where to secure 

pressed pail covers 2 x 6% inches? 

Ans.—American Can Company, 
104 South Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 

“Celotex.” 


From J. W. Beard and Brother, 232 
East Short Street, Lexington, Ken- 
tucky. 


We should like to know where to 
obtain “Celotex.” 
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Ans.—From_ the manufacturers, 
The Celotex Company, 111 Weg 
Washington Street, Chicago, Illinois, 

Something to Make Solder Stick. 


From Farmers’ Supply Company 
Lodi, Ohio. ie 


What can we use in soldering milk 
cans that will make the solder stick? 

Ans.—Refer to Callender Solder- 
ing Process Company, 12 South 
Jefferson Street, Chicago, Illinois, 
Address of Kelsey Furnace Company, 


From Frank Schidlofski, 427 Eighth 
Street, Moline, Illinois. 


Will you please advise us where 
the Kelsey Furnace Company is lo- 
cated ? 

Ans.—This is the Kelsey Heating 
Company at Syracuse, New York. 

“Kelsey” Furnace. 


From J. W. Beard and Brother, Lex- 
ington, Kentucky. 


Kindly inform us who manufac- 
tures the “Kelsey” furnace. 
Ans.—The Kelsey Heating Com- 
pany, Syracuse, New York. 
White Enameled Fiber Ware. 


From McQuesten Hardware Com- 
pany, Muscatine, lowa. 


Please advise us where we may 
secure white enameled fiber ware 
such as waste baskets, hospital ware, 
and the like. 

Ans.—Universal Hospital Supply 
Company, 500 North Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

Machines for Grinding Lawn Mower 


Blades. 


W. Boerem, Corner State 
Street, Elmira, New 


From T. 
and Second 
York. 

Will you kindly give me the name 
and address of a firm that manufac- 
tures machines for grinding lawn 


mower blades? 


Ans.—-The Whitaker Manutfac- 
turing Company, 409 South Green 
Street, Chicago, Illinois; Coldwell 


lawn Mower Company, Newburgh, 
New York; and Luther Grinder 
Manufacturing Company, Mihwau- 
kee, Wisconsin. 

Pinking Irons. 


From Pekin Hardware Con:pany, 337 
Court Sreet, Pekin, Illinois. 


We should like to know who man- 
ufactures pinking irons. 

Ans.—Kraeuter and Company, 
583 18th Avenue; P. Lowenstraut 
Manufacturing Company, 36 Bren- 
ner Street, and C. S. Osborne and 
Company, Box 183; all of Newark, 
New Jersey. 
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Display Carpenters’ Tools So as to Sell to Handy Man 
About House This Spring. 


Take Advantage of ‘‘Pointer’’ Principle to Attract; 
Centralize Interest and Suggest Items to the Home Owner. 


HERE is something exceeding- 

ly fascinating about a line in a 
window display pointing in some 
definite direction, especially a diag- 
onal line. It forms a path along 
which the eye can travel; in fact, it 
has the same effect on the vision 
that a lightning rod has on a streak 
of lightning—it first arrests and 
then directs attention. 


— 
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nepin Avenue, Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota. 

This display was made to appeal 
to the carpenters and also the handy 
man around the house. During the 
week which this display was in the 
window: the Hennepin Hardware 
Company had an exhibit of tools in 
twenty-five manufacturers 
many of these 


which 
were represented ; 





l‘ederal Trade Commission had the 
matter once more before it on an 
application by a woolen manufac- 
turing concern seeking a modifica- 
tion of one of the usual “cease and 
desist’ orders. What was sought 
was a definition of how far the man- 
ufacturers could go in trying to find 
out which of their customers were 
not maintaining prices. Their right 








Tool Window Display Made by W. H. Owen for Hennepin Hardware Company, 909-913 Hennepin Avenue, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, in Conjunction with Exhibit, and Which Created Big Sales. 


This principle has long been 
known to psychologists, and adver- 
tisers are taking advantage of it 
more and more in their copy. 

An excellent opportunity is given 
the window trimmers in making 
displays of tools of making use of 
this principle, as most tools have 
handles or some long projecting 
point, it is very easy to place them 
so as to make a “pointer.” 

In the accompanying illustration 
the window trimmer, W. H. Owen, 
has made very good use of this idea. 
The window is that of Hennepin 
Hardware Company, 909-913 Hen- 


manufacturers sent a special repre- 
sentative to demonstrate their prod- 
ucts. 

The window 
publicity for the store. 

Note the bathroom fixtures on the 
side panels. These panels were in 
the window for several weeks, and 
increased the sales of those articles 
tremendously. 


created excellent 


Price Maintenance Question 


Is Always with Us. 


In one form or another the mat- 
ter of price maintenance keeps pop- 
ping up. One day last week the 





to choose their customers has hith- 
erto been established. The commis- 
sion took the matter discussed under 
On the same subject 
came a complaint to the public at 


advisement. 


large from a well-known firm of silk 
manufacturers. It wishes the prices 
maintained in the sale of its fabrics, 
claiming that a contrary course 
tends to lower the estimation of its 
wares by the ultimate consumers. 
This particular house had an ex- 
perience in the matter which was 
aired some years ago in the courts 
and which lends some point to its 
complaint. Some of its fabrics were 
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included in a general lot of silks 
offered for sale at retail at very low 
prices. To the casual reader of the 
announcement of the sale it looked 
as though all the fabrics were from 
the house in question, whose goods 
are in high repute. The high-class 
fabrics were used merely as a bait, 





a very small quantity being offered, 
but it looked as though they had 
been really cut in price generally. In 
such a case an appeal to the courts 
put a stop to the practice. Instances 
of the kind, however, show that 
there is really more than one side to 
this question of price maintenance. 


Charles H. Sutton Reveals Secrets of Successful 
Credit and Collection Making to Michigan 
Hardware Men. 


Says Accounts Receivable Should Be Within Limit of 
25 Per Cent of Investment When Properly Financed. 


HE problem of knowing when 

and how to extend credit is, in- 
deed, a tricky one and one that also 
requires tact and diplomacy. There 
are, however, certain well recog- 
nized precautions which when prop- 
erly interpreted and used will save 
the merchant much worry and ag- 
gravation. 

Charles H. Sutton, Howell, Mich- 
igan, is recognized as a man who 
perhaps knows about as much con- 
cerning this elusive problem of 
Credit and Collections as anybody, 
anc the address on that subject pub- 
lis!.ed hereinafter was made by !im 
at the convention of the Michigan 
Retail Hardware Association at 
Grand Rapids, February 12 to 15, 
1924: 


Credit and Collections. 


Credit and collections should demand 
careful study and important consider- 
ation in the management of any business. 
It’s the vital organ of your business; 
wher it fails to function properly it im- 
pairs efficiency of the other organs; when 
it becomes overloaded and sluggish it 
forces that poisonous germ “Failure” 
into the system of that business, and 
when once firmly imbedded it usually re- 
mains to take its toil. 

Why shouldn’t credits demand con- 
sideration and attention? It’s a depart- 
ment of your business just as much as 
buying, selling or advertising, therefore, 
it is a merchandise problem. These 
other departments are within your grasp 
at all times, but credit distributes a por- 
tion of your capital to the four winds 
of Heaven to be reclaimed through col- 
lections, and should be watched closely 
so that too much of your capital will not 
be blowing about. 


Defining Credit. 


Credit is usually defined as faith in 
your fellowmen, but it is more than that; 
it is granting your fellowmen the use of 
a portion of your capital without inter- 





est, and there is just where the danger 
lies, that is, keeping your accounts re- 
ceivable within the limit of your finances. 
I believe I am liberal when I say the 
limit should not exceed 25 per cent of 
your investment when properly financed, 
and should also be controlled by the 
amount of working capital, and the only 
way you can derive intelligent knowledge 
every day of those conditions is by a 
simple but efficient accounting system; 
then you can tell at a glance when ac- 
counts receivable are growing beyond 
yous resources and you can put more 
pressure on your collections to reduce 
them. 


When It Is Not a Detriment. 


Credit, properly handled, is not a det- 
riment to a business, and any merchant 
is doing it an injustice that condemns it. 
It’s just the same as any other depart- 
ment of your business, to obtain satis- 
factory results requires attention and 
gooc judgment. Sound credit is a ben- 
efit to a community; it encourages im- 
provement and expansion; it is also an 
advantage to a merchant; it increases 
his volume of business and gives him a 
leverage over the cash store when you 
stop and consider the greater percentage 
of the business of the country is done on 
credit. - 


The extension of credit requires cer- 
tain defined principles. First, examine 
and investigate your credit risk before 
extending credit; it will save you a whole 
lot of expense and worry. Secondly, 
have definite credit terms, Thirdly, 
judge your risk according to their char- 
acter, capital and capacity; the character 
of a person is of greater importance than 
wealth in extending credit, and it is very 
necessary to know their personality and 
be impartial. With these basic princi- 
ples to guide you, it is necessary to have 
operative principles to carry them 
through successfully. 


Start collecting the minute you make 
a sale by having a definite time set for 
payment, then your request will not be 
offensive; sell everything with enough 
value and a resale value, on contract, and 
above all things, record the contract or it 
is of no more value than a book account ; 
send out monthly statements regularly, 
they are beneficial in many ways and well 
worth the expense; follow up your state- 
ments when necessary with one or more 
polite, but convincing letters requesting 
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payment, and last, close the accounts that 
in your judgment have run long enough 
with a short term note. You can receive 
judgment much easier on a note than on 
an account. It is convincing evidence 
and it also removes the unpleasant argu. 
ments which an account invites, 


Diplomacy Must Be Used. 


I should not expect you to apply all 
these principles in every case, but yoy 
should use them every day; your judg- 
ment should decide when to use them. [t 
is not necessary to be harsh and radical 
in applying these principles. You must 
use diplomacy. It is just a matter of 
educating the public to your methods of 
doing business, and it is not so difficult 
as you think. The real principle back 
of the whole thing is to make the public 
want to purchase your merchandise, and 
then your sound credit methods will ap- 
peal to them as a business necessity. The 
fact is, the public expect it and you are 
the one to adopt them. 

Don’t let these words go unheeded; it 
is for your own good. The time to start 
is now. As a brother merchant, I beg 
of you to give credit and collection more 
attention. 





Trade Associations Promote 
Better Relations Between 
Competitors and Public. 


One of the most significant devel- 
opments in the field of merchandise 
distribution in recent years is the 
tendency on the part of retailers, 
jobbers, wholesalers and manufac- 
turers to recognize their common 
interests rather than to regard one 
another as natural enemies, as they 
formerly did. An important agency 
in bringing about better relations 
between different groups of distrib- 
utors in any given line is the trade 
association. The domestic distribu- 
tion department of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States has 
just published the results of a study 
which it has made of the specific 
things that trade associations are 
doing in promoting better under- 
standing between various classes of 
distributors. Information obtained 
from seventy-six associations indi- 
cated that sixty-six of them, or 87 
per cent, were active in promoting 
better relations within their respec- 
tive lines of trade; that fifty-seven, 
or 75 per cent, were active in pro- 
moting mutually understood busi- 
ness ethics, and that thirty-eight, or 
50 per cent, either maintained cen- 
tral bureaus for collecting, dissect- 
ing and acting on complaints of un- 
fair practices, or at least were carry- 
ing on some phase of this work 
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Walden Hardware Company Uses Wholesome Publicity 


to [ron Out Valleys of Depression. 


Wideawake Sales and Publicity Methods of South- 
ern Hardware Store Produce Tangible Results. 


SN’T it an axiom that the greater 

the amount of favorable publicity 
you can give your store, the more 
people are going to be interested in 
it and the more sales that store is 
going to make? Certainly it is. 
And there are wide-awake stores in 
the hardware field who are avail- 
ing themselves of every opportunity 
which offers itself to let people 
know what they sell and how their 
store ranks in its line. 

Some time ago an advertisement 
of the Walden Hardware Company, 
337 Central Avenue, St. Petersburg, 
Florida, came to the attention of the 
Editor of AMERICAN ARTISAN AND 
HArpWARE Recorp. This adver- 


tisement offered sporting goods— 
chiefly hunters’ outfits, it being at 
that time the fall hunting season— 
but the ad sounded much more like 
a Jack London tale of adventure 
than an advertisement. Why? Be- 
cause the writer had put his owner 
personality into it. He wanted to 
interest a certain specific class of 
prospective customers and he adopt- 
ed what he must have learned was 
the quickest and surest method of 
accomplishing his object. He 
touched his prospects where they 
were sure to respond. 

The Editor of AMERICAN ArtI- 
SAN AND HarpWareE Recorp then 
wrote to Robert Walden, President 


and General Manager, asking for an 
explanation of his method. 

In reply, Mr. Walden courteously 
submitted two excellent illustrations 
of the window displays which he 
used in conjunction with his unique 
newspaper advertising. 

These illustrations, together with 
a somewhat detailed account of a 
hunting trip taken by Mr. Walden 


and some friends, appeared in 
AMERICAN ARTISAN AND Harp- 
WARE ReEcorp in the January 12, 
1924, issue. ° 


Mr. Walden was quick to appre- 
ciate the wonderful opportunity this 
story gave him to give his store ad- 
ditional publicity ; to let people in St. 








Blue List Service 
Trade Mark 


times and for ourse 


in the United States 
editor of the American Artisan and Ha 
igan Avenue, Chicago. atisfe 
hardware publication which has wide cire 
ourselves before big business interests in a 


about the good St. Petersburg will 
You understand, of course, 


reproduce.—Robert Walden, President and General Manager of 
Company, No. 337 Central Avenue, St. Petersburg. 


om @ @ @ 


The American Artisan and Hardware Record. of date January 12, 1924, published a 


story occupying two full pages and one _— which 
h sational publicatio atching St. Pe r 
y the United States Naturally, we are complimented that our store was 1 
rdware Record, whose offices are at 520 South Mich- 
recognition from a leading 

ulation and naturally will bring St. Petersburg and 
ll sections of the country. We are more concerned 
derive from this publicity than we are about the bene- 
fits we will derige. that we are a pose won first * all 
. We beli ill be interested in reading article we 

co" Sapo fie the Walden Hardware 


It is a eatisfaction to get National 


mn 26s 62 6 68 + Oe ee Sa Se 


we reproduce herewith as indicating 
tersburg, admittedly the fastest growing city 


by the 





Blue List Service 
Trade Mark 


Some. sage advertiser has gald that 
totrod: current news into adver- 
tising y is an excellent: practice, if, 
to fact, ft ts not an al pecess'ty. 
lo many cages this of telling the 
story is so cleverly carrigd out as to 
completely clothe and submerge from 
the reader the actual pyspoge. 

There came to our atten’ Tecently 
an advertisement of the j 
appeared in the St. Petersburg, Flor 
ida, Times. The advertisement was 
one column wide and extended the 
length @f the sheet. “Incidentally, the 


“sheet cofttained pages in all. 
six of which were Hiven o¥ér entirely 
to real estate ‘advertising, while tbat 
of hardware and stoves, as usual, was 
Jacking, the exception of the 
hardware 94 mentioned and one small 
Stove ad. A deplorable fact! 

The Walden Hardware Company, 337 
Central Avenue, is the owner of the 
ad,‘and to them is due great credit 
for their originality 

Due to its length and exceeding oar 
rowness, however, we were unable to 

ft, so we will give you an 
idea of bow it looked. 

The heading of the ad began: 

“Today's story is about today, which 
fs thé day the hunting season opens to 
continue until February 15, 1923. We 








you to see our display of hunting 


Robert Walden Licreases 
With Unusual Type of “Newsy” Advertising 


Makes Store Headquarters for Inf tion on Hunting Laws, 
While He Himeelf Uses Goods He Recommends to Others 


a . which © 





Sporting Gcods Sales 








ceeds {pn our © widow Last Sat- 
urday from § until 9 ae aight gen 
stood three deap Betore this display in 
our hunting wingew.” 

This was setfin large, bold faced 
type. with eimpié white space between 
the Ines, each tbe containing not over 
two or three words. 

The next paragraph, in smaller type, 

nliows: 

“We belivve they saw there the 
Heart of the Woods, which Is reflected 
ip the heart of all red-blooded men. 

“The new windows bave the back- 


sthund to give eur boys a chance for 
artistic displays, and you wil! admit 
they have made the most of their 
opportunity in presenting a novel and 
attractive setting with little trace of 
artificial device.” 

Then the copy ran on, talking about 
the shduldering of responsibility in the 
following fashion: 

“We are shouldering a great deal of 
responsibility in inviting you to see 
this display, for it will doubtless start 
an exodus woodwards which will ap- 
proximric the gold rush of 1849 and 
leave St. Petersburg bereft of its male 


citizenship for several days. But what’ 


difference will it make so long as they 

return more enthusiastic over their 

state and city than ever? 
“Personally, we don't pretend to be 





@ man of iron, and when we saw our 
own display and beard, as we always 

at tafe time of year, the call of 
the woods, we just had to go hunting. 


r So Jimmie Wade, freight agent of the 


Atlantic Coast Line, and [ are on our 
way for a three days’ bantivg trip 
apd we are using the guns, the am 


to be very attractivé Recently we 
kept a display of bunting goods in one 
window for more than « fortnight 
Decause it attracted so much atten 
tion from ‘so many people. About 
everythiftg that has to do with hant 
ing displayed aud the combinavion 
yas certainly splendid. Qur young 
men Installed colored ligtts that gave 





munition and el! the other 
that we suggest otber hunters should 
use on these trips end which we have 
tm stock.” 

The ad was theu signed by Robert 
Walden, President and General Man- 
ager of the Walden Hurdware Com- 
pany, 337 Cen Avenue, and the 
statement to the effect that Mr. Walden 
backs up every statement made ip bis 
advertisements and that’s why Blue 
List Service sgns the advert:semeots 
with him with its Blue Last trade 
mark 


The Dlue List Service trade mark 
was also shown in the ad 

Here is an instance of the proprt- 
etor showing real enihusiasm about 


the sporting goods department of his 


store, he himself uses the foods 
which he recommends others use and 
can talk with authority to the hudting 
fans. 


More of this type of advertising will 
increase the number of converts ip 
your way of thinking and incidentally 
increase your profits. 

The following interesting comment 
from Robert Walden, Manager of the 
Walden Hardware Company, shows 
that business can be had if you go 
after it: 

“We take a great deal of pride in 
our windows; every one of us in the 
store makes suggestions as to what 
we shall display, and out of all these 
suggestions, two of our young men pro- 
duce displays that are acknowledged 





the green leaves of the South the color 
of sutamn leaves in the North, which 
produced @ very fine and pleasing 
effect. 2 

“In the otber window we display 
quite frequently all of the things that 
are needed for fishing trips. 

“Our buating and fishing windows 
appeal to the force tn the store. be 
cause every one of us hunt and fish 
When we go bunting we have to travel 
quite a distance from home, but tt is 
worth while because there ts no trou 
ble to get aj! the quail, duck and wild 
turkey we Want 

“As to fistfing, the waters around St 
Petersburg are alive with 294 yarieues 


of game fish, and the best fishing 
grounds in the world can & reached tn 
about an hour's motorboat trip from 
either St. Petersburg or Pass-a-Grille, 
made famous by John Wanamaker, 
who spent the last years of his liie 
fishing in the waters thereabouts and 
winning prizes for big catches of king 
fish and amberjack. 
Desoribes Hunting Trip 

“The hunting {rip you asked me to 
describe was not specially eventful, 
but we always make it a rule wheo 
the bunting season opens to go away 
with a friepd for three days for quail 
and duck. 

“We left St. Petersburg the night 
before the hunting season opened and 
hunted three days and had wonderful 
luck. We killed our qeota of qual! 





every morning and spent the after 
poon getting duck. There were plenty 
of duck, but it was difficult to get any- 
where near them; bowever, we bagged 
all we wanted to eat ip camp and had 
a Gne lot to bring home with us. All 
of the hunters have had very good 
tuck this season. It is one of the best 
seasons we have had 

Finds Window O:splays Valuable 

“Reverting again to our winddw dis 
plays, we wish te say that we find 
them most valuable in popularizing our 
store. We pay @ Jot of attention to 
them We always display Unes that 
are t’ ely, and we Gad that our bus 
ivese shows marked Increases in tho 
tives we display 

“Recently we put on a display of 
Duplex Fireless Cookers, which con 
tinued for a week. A young woman 
demonstrated how to use the fireiess 
cooker and distributed among custom- 
ers samples of her cooking, which 
were mighty good We sold more 
fireless cookers during that \.eck thaa 


during any week in the bistory of our 
business 

“The sates this year.to hunters have 
been larger than for years. Two rea- 
sone exist for thece sales, 

“First, we bave adopt an adver- 
tising program which is followed out 
regularly in both of our home town 
newspapers every week; secondly, our 
advertising calls attention to our wip- 
dow displays. which furnish demon- 
Strations of our ability to back up our 
advertising with the quality of the 
goods we handle. 

“We know that it is worth while for 
us to main'oin the character of our 
window dieplaye and we regard our 
lovestment in making these windows 
attractive as one of the most Profitable 
in our business.” 





Publicity and Builds Good Will—A Good Method—Try It! 


Illustrating Just One of the Many “Stunts” by Which the Walden Hardware Company, St. Petersburg, Florida, Cre 


an 


ates 
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Petersburg know what his store has 
to sell and how it ranks with other 
stores; to let the people of his town 
know that his store was a permanent 
establishment ready and anxious to 
boost the city and at the same time 
render a service which those people 
needed. 

The story appearing in AMERICAN 
ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD 
was incorporated into an advertise- 
ment of the Walden Hardware 
Company, together with the illustra- 
tions of the store’s window displays. 
This advertisement was 12x15 
inches over all and it appeared in 
the Sunday, January 27th issue of 
the St Petersburg, Florida Times. 

We have reproduced the ad as it 
appeared, with the exception of the 
illustrations, which could not be re- 
produced in a zinc etching. The 
illustrations appeared in the middle 
of the article where a slight opening 
has been left between the reading 
matter. 

This is the type of publicity that 
creates business for the Walden 
Hardware Company and the man- 
agement of this store is to be con- 
gratulated upon its aggressive pub- 
licity and sales methods. 

We might also add that Mr. Rob- 
ert Walden believes in tying up his 
windows with newspaper advertis- 


ing. 





F. L. Coes, Coes Wrench Company, 
Dies at 72 Years of Age. 


Frederick L. Coes, long identified 
with Coes Wrench Company, Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts, died recently 
at Orlando, Florida, at the age of 
seventy-two. 

He retired from business twenty 
years ago, and until his wife died 
four years ago, traveled extensively 
with her. Since her death Mr. Coes 
spent his summers at Rockland and 
his winters in Florida. 

















Coming Conventions | 











Wisconsin Sheet Metal Contractors’ 
Association, March 11 and 12. Repub- 
lican House, Milwaukee. Carl Andersen, 
Racine, Secretary. 

Iowa Sheet Metal Contractors’ Asso- 
ciation, March 13 and 14, Wahkonsa 


Hotel, Fort Dodge. R. E. Pauley, Secre- 
tary, Mason City. 


California Retail Hardware Imple- 
ment Association Convention and Ex- 
hibition, Civic Auditorium, San Fran- 
cisco, March 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 1924. 
LeRoy Smith, Treasurer, 112 Market 
Street, San Francisco. 

Spring Convention of American Hard- 
ware Manufacturers’ Association, Roose- 
velt Hotel, New Orleans, Louisiana, April 
8, 9, 10 and 11, 1924. Frederick D. 
Mitchell, Secretary- Treasurer, 1819 
Broadway, New York City. 

Annual Convention of Southern Hard- 
ware Jobbers’ Association, April 8, 9, 10 
and 11, 1924, at Roosevelt Hotel, New 
Orleans, Louisiana. John Donnan, Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, Room 821, American 
National Bank Building, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia. 

Old Guard Southern Hardware Sales- 
men’s Association, April 9. Hotel Roose- 
velt, New Orleans. R. P. Boyd, Secre- 
tary, R. F. D. 4, Nashville, Tennessee. 

Illinois Sheet Metal Contractors’ As- 
sociation, Jefferson Hotel, Peoria, IIli- 
nois, Apri! 9 and 10, 1924. Fred C. 
Gross, Secretary, 219 South Fifth Street, 
Quincy, Illinois. 

National Warm Air Heating and Ven- 
tilating Association Convention, Hotel 
Winton, Cleveland, Ohio, April 16 and 
17, 1924. Allen W. Williams, 52 West 
Gay Street, Columbus, Ohio, Secretary. 

Missouri Sheet Metal Contractors’ 
Association, Kansas City, Missouri, 
April 22 and 23, 1924. John B. Fehlig, 
Secretary, 528 Delaware Sreet, Kansas 
City, Missouri. 

Panhandle Hardware and Implement 
Association, Amarillo Hotel, Amarillo, 
Texas, May 12, 13 and 14, 1924. C. L. 
Thompson, Secretary and Treasurer, 
Canyon, Texas. 

National Association of Stove Man- 
ufacturers, Hotel Astor, New York 
City, May 14 and 15, 1924. Allen W. 
Williams, Temporary Secretary, 52 
West Gay Street, Columbus, Ohio. 

Southeastern Retail Hardware and 
Implement Association, composed of Ala- 
bama, Florida, Georgia and Tennessee. 
Convention and Exhibition, Atlanta, 
Georgia, May 27, 28, 29, 1924. Walter 
Harlan, Secretary, 701 Grand Theater 
Building, Atlanta. 

National Retail Hardware Association 
Congress, San Francisco, California, 
June 16, 17, 18 and 19, 1924. Herbert P. 
Sheets, Secretary, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Hardware Association of the Carolinas 
Convention, Wrightsville Peach, North 
Carolina, June 17, 18, 19, 1924. T. W. 
Dixon, Secretary- Treasurer, 717-718 
Commercial Bank Building, Charlotte, 
North Carolina. 

Convention National Association of 
Sheet Metal Contractors of the United 
States, Raleigh Hotel, 12th and Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, N. W., Washington, 
D. C., June 17, 18, 19 and 20. Edwin 
L. Seabrook, Secretary, 608 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia. 

















| Retail Slarduase Doings 





Arkansas. 

R. S. Stephens and his son, Vernon, 
have disposed of their interests in the 
Pittman-Stephens Company, hardware 
firm of Gurdon. The name of the firm 
has been changed to Pittman-Powel! 
Hardware Company. 


RECORD 


March 8, 1924. 


Illinois. 


Charles W. Johnson has purchased 
the interest of his partner, Charles Gip. 
thardt, in the hardware business at Shef. 
field. Mr. Johnson is a son-in-law of 
E. F. Hortz, the original owner of the 
business. 

Fred Crandall, of the Crandall Lym. 
ber and Hardware Company, East Alton 
is planning to move the hardware store 
he has conducted on Smith Avenue for 
many years to Wood River. 

H. Bolte, who has been engaged in the 
hardware business on North State Street 
Geneseo, for thirty years, has sold his 
business to Messrs. Blaine and Barnes, — 

Iowa. 

Mr. George T. Gadd will open his new 
hardware store at Cedar Rapids under 
the name of George T. Gadd Hardware 
Company, at 322 South Second Street, 
April Ist. 

W. H. Lyons has sold his hardware 
store at Salem to Ciark Hallowell. 
Michigan. 

H. K. Graham and his son, James, have 
sold their hardware store at Berrien 
Springs to H. C. Angell of South Haven, 

Minnesota. 

J. B. Finnegan has sold his hardware 
stock at Kenneth to Messrs. Lannertz 
of Slayton. 

Oscar C. Daehn has sold his interest 
in the Marble Hardware Store, Marble, 
to Charles Adams of Naswauk. 

John Teplicky and John Muhich have 
opened a hardware business at Eveleth. 
Mississippi. 

The Hollandale Hardware Company, 
Hollandale, has been incorporated with 
a capital of $7,500. Incorporators are: 
J. S. Brock, Edmund Orgill and William 

Orgill. 
° Nebraska. 

The Carl Schwink Implement store at 
West Point has been destroyed by fire. 

The Faris and Long Hardware Com- 
pany have dissolved partnership. E. T. 
Long, junior member of the firm, has 
withdrawn. 

A deal has been completed whereby 
J. N. Robifloux disposed of his hardware 
business at Benkelman to Walter Hick- 
ling. Mr. Hickling traded his 520-acre 
farm on the south side of the track at 
Doane for the same. 

The Bert Wilhite Building on North 
Main Street, Gordon, is now occupied by 
Waddil Brothers, who have put in a large 
stock of heavy hardware. 

The West Hardware store at Wood 
River has been sold to Mr. Musselman 
of Fullerton. 

Pennsylvania. 

The Shulman Hardware Company at 
East Bethlehem has been damaged by 
hire. 

South Dakota. 

In a deal recently closed, Albert Mose- 
son became the sole owner of the Chase 
and Moseson Hardware business, he hav- 
ing purchased the interest of his partner, 
Ed Chase. 

Joe Beach is the new proprietor of the 
Draper Hardware store at Draper. 

Wisconsin. 

Owen Skavlem, who for some years 
has been connected with the Sheldon 
Hardware Company in Janesville, has 
been elected Vice-President of the con- 
cern. 

F. D. Kemp has sold his hardware 
business at 122 North Water Street, 
Sparta, to J. C. and George Johnson. 
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Precautions to Be Taken to Prevent Carbon 


AMERICAN ARTISAN AND 


Monoxide Poisoning from Gas Stoves. 


Attention Called to Danger in Special Bath Room 
Water Heaters Without Chimney Attachment. 


RECENT report by a consult- 
A ing gas expert states that there 
are over 2,000 natural gas-using 
towns and over 4,600 manufactured 
gas-using towns in the United States 
and that gas is used by over one- 
half of our population. 

Artificial gas, it is stated, creates 
a double hazard, since carbon mon- 
oxide is an important component 
and therefore death may result from 
simply breathing it, as from unsus- 
pected leaks. Natural gas does not 
contain carbon monoxide nor other 
readily toxic ingredients, but if 
burned incompletely, as most fre- 
quently happens from a poor or de- 
fective air mixer on a gas stove built 
on the Bunsen principle, will readily 
yield death-dealing amounts of the 
gas. So also will any carbon-con- 
taining fuel. 

About 25 per cent saturation pro- 
duces symptoms in the average per- 
son; 50 per cent will produce un- 
consciousness, while 75 per cent 
usually produces death. As small an 
amount as one-tenth of 1 per cent 
in the air may ultimately prove fatal 
because of the affinity of the gas for 
the red corpuscles, which is some 
300 times that of oxygen, by which 
a slow displacement ending in 
asphyxia results. 

The unusual increase, at this time, 
in the incidence of mishaps is said 
to be due to the appearance of the 
“radiant” type of domestic heating 
stove which, according to Smith- 
sonian Institution Bulletin 102, No. 
8, is likely to produce carbon mon- 
oxide gas whenever the radiants 
glow over three-fourths of the dis- 
tance from the bottom to the top. 
Hence a slight increase in gas 
pressure, as usually occurs over- 
night, due to lessened general use of 
fas, may easily change a stove, op- 
erating innocently enough in the 
daytime, to a carbon monoxide gen- 
erator in the middle of the night. 
This is borne out by the fact that 


most of the mishaps occur over- 
night in bedrooms (in which win- 
dows are also closed ). 

It is noteworthy, too, that the size 
of the room has little significance in 
the end, as some Ohio mishaps 
occurred in large rooms open to 
each other and even in stores dur- 
ing business hours. 

Furthermore, investigations by 
the Ohio State Department of 
Health and the United States Bu- 
reau of Mines have shown that some 
of the cheaper heating stoves placed 
on the market are inherently defec- 
tive and yield death-dealing amounts 
of carbon monoxide under regular 
conditions of normal gas pressure 
even when burned according to di- 
rections accompanying them. 

(Attention is also called to the use 
of gas-fired water heaters of the in- 
stantaneous type commonly set up 
in bathrooms, kitchens, etc., without 
a chimney attachment, and the com- 
ment is made that in such cases 
water heaters are especially danger- 
ous because carbon monoxide is 
yielded whenever a carbonaceous 
flame touches a cool surface. ) 

Another phase of the question is 
the keen competition between man- 
ufacturers of gas stoves which has 
resulted in constantly cheapened 
products with wide variations from 
the fundamentals of safe construc- 
tion laid down by the United States 
Bureau of Standards. Still another 
is the fact that distributors and re- 
tail dealers are said to remove the 
warning labels in many instances 
which are attached by the manufac- 
turer, which labels proclaim danger 
unless the devices are adequately 
ventilated when set up. However, 
it would seem easy, in this con- 
tingency, to stamp or impress the 
warning label into a conspicuous 
part of the stove. [lurthermore, 
building laws requiring permanent 
types of chimney construction, such 
as brick, etc., for all smoke flues 
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(underwriters usually place the flue 
for gas stoves under this heading) 
offers another serious block to rem- 
edying the situation, both in build- 
ings already constructed and in 
the expense of extra chimneys in 
new construction. 
Outlet Pipes for Gas Burners. 

While placing the gas stove in 
the fireplace or equipping it with 
a hood and outlet pipe does not al- 
ways guarantee its safety (because 
of faultily constructed or blocked- 
up smoke flues, or, indeed, reverse 
drafts which sometimes occur in 
chimneys), such is the best-known 
safeguard at the present day. Ex- 
perience shows that it is useless to 
repeat that plenty of room ventila- 
tion will suffice since, on cold days, 
people insist first on comfort. 

Do not use without adequate flue 
ventilation should be the slogan for 
all types of gas-fired room heating 
devices, to which should be added 
the instantaneous water heater.—E. 
R. Hayhurst, M. D., consultant Di- 
vision of Industrial Hygiene, Ohio 
State Department of Health, in the 
Jounal of Public Health. 


National Association of Stove 
Manufacturers Will Meet in 
New York City, May 14 and 15. 


The Annual Convention of the 
National Association of Stove Man- 
ufacturers will be held May 14th 
and 15th, in Hotel Astor, New York 
City. 

Allen W. Williams, 52 West Gay 
Street, Columbus, Ohio, is Tem- 
porary Secretary. 





Pacific Stove & Range 
Company, Seattle, Organ- 
ized—T. H. Eggers, President. 

W. H. Mackey, formerly with 
Washington Stove Works, Everett, 
Washington, and T. H. Eggers have 
organized the Pacific Stove & Range 
Company, and will establish a foun- 
dry at Idaho and Dwamish Streets, 
Seattle. 

The new company will specialize 
in stove work. T. H. Eggers is 
President and W. H. Mackey is 
Vice-President and Manager. 








Current Hardware and Metal Prices. 
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PIG IRON. 
Chicago Foundry.. 24 60 
Southern Fdy. °. 
D sathbhetewannenes 29 O01 to 29 51 
Lake Sup. Char- 
GMMR cscces epaees 29 04 
Malleabie eee 24 50 
mst, QUALIFY gRiouT 
Per Box 
Ic 14x20 112 sheets $12 45 
Ix 14 eccceee 14 06 


iéxto “66 sheets 17 57 


xx 
x Bent coossesees 18 12 
xX 14x20. 18 66 


Ic 20x38 1ie sheets 27 60 
rx 20x38...... 29 85 
Ixx 20x28 “66 sheets 16 15 
IxXxx BEGG ecccccccese FV 30 
IXXXX 20088........... 18 26 


TERNE PLATES. 














Per Box 

IC 20x28, 40-lb. 112 sheets $26 60 
Ix goush 40-lb. “ - 28 60 
Ic 20 80-ib. “ = 21 80 
x Date, 30-Ib. “ - 24 70 
IC 20x38, 26-ib. “ - 20 80 
IX 20x28,251b. “ - 23 70 
IC 20x28, 20-ib. “ “ 18 30 
x28, 20-Ib. “ - 21 165 
0x38, 15-lb. “ » 17 05 

Ic 20x28, 12-lb. “ - 16 76 
IC 20x28, 8-lb “ ms 14 05 








COKE PLATES. 
Cokes, 80 lbs., base, 20x28.$13 85 
Cokes, 90 Ibs., base, —- 14 10 
Cokes, 100 Ibs., base, 20x28. 14 45 
Cokes, 107 ibs., base, IC 
SOMES ccccse eenecsecese 26 
Coen, 186 lbs. base, Ix 


£664 600606RR0 006 17 40 
cokes 165 Ibs., base, 66 9% 
Cokes 175 lbs., base, 66 
BOER ccucceqccecsssscse 10 65 
Cokes, 195 lbs., * base, 56 
GHOGND ccccccscecccescces 11 70 
BLUE ANNEALED SHEETS. 
Base ...... o++-+-per 100 Ibs. $3 50 
ONE PASS COLD ROLLED 
BLACK. 
No. 18-20..... ---per 100 Ibs. $4 60 
NO. 22-24........ per 1001 5 
No. seceveoeves per 100 Ibs. 4 60 
mh Miecocesveoat per 100 Ibs. 4 65 
BIO. BBccccccecese per 100 Ibs. 4 70 
3 ee per100Ibs. 4 75 
GALVANIZED. 
J aes per 100 Ibs. $4 85 
a. See per100 lbs. 5 00 
Ne. 32-24....... per100 lbs. 5 15 
Me Mei vcceneses per 100 lbs. 5 30 
ee Bavcoecceces per 100 lbs. 5 45 
 _ seer per 100 lbs. 5 60 
 BPseceseaeea per 100 lbs. 6 10 
BAR SOLDER. 
Warranted. 
Ee scsevweees per 100 Ibs. 36 00 
Commercial. 
EE. es wes aden per 100 Ibs. 34 50 
Plumbers ..... per 100 Ibs. 34 00 
ZINC. 
De BD: wc ckaeddensscsances 7 76 
SHEET ZINC. 

Cask lots, stock, 100 Ibs... 11 75 
Less than cask lets, 100 Ibs. 12 25 
BRASS. 

Sheets, Chicago base........20%4c 
 - "ease 18%c 
Tubing, brazed, base........ 25t%ec 
HE Géitatdis eae ee shes 18%4c 
COPPER. 

Sheets, Chicago base........ 21%c 
DR vccmte eres eecenacan 20%c 
Tubing, seamless, base...... 2 c 
Wire, No. 9 & 10 B. & 8. Ga. ” 

4 66aunndes beéeeentasancs ee 17%c 
Wire, No. 11, B. & S. Ga... /17%c 
LEAD. 

MEO: WOE sao oni cciivces $10 75 
DE de-aehewrnces &oke eee aeraat 11 75 
eet. 
Full Coils..... per 100 Ibs. 10 75 
Cat Coills...... per 100 Ibs. 11 75 
TIN. 
af Cerro per 100 Ibs. 61 00 
at Wee «scwuesn per 196 lbs. 62 00 


HARDWARE, SHEET 
METAL _ SUPPLIES, 
WARM AIR FURNACE 
FITTINGS AND ACCES- 
SORIES. 


Coopers’. 
Barton’s 
White's 


AMMUNITION. 
Shells, Loaded, Peters. 
Loaded with "Black Powder 18% 
Loaded with Smokeless 


EE 866646066094600068 18% 
Winchester. 
Smokeless Repeater 
GOED ccccccoscccess 20 & 4% 
Smokeless mpeg 
Grade . Seeeanedl 20 & 4% 
Black Powder’ ery 20 & 4% 
2. Ss 
Mitre Club ..cccccecces 20 & 4% 
Ce, anes --20 & 4% 
New Club ..........-.30 & 4% 
Gun Wads—per 1000. 
Winchester 7-8 gauge 10&7%% 
_ 9-10 gauge ey eh Be 
< 11-28 gauge 10&7%% 
ASBESTOS. 
Paper up to 1/16.......6c per lb. 
Rollboard ........- %c per Ib. 


rd 
Millboard 3/32 > 


,....60 per Ib. 
Corrugated Pa: 50 


sq. ft. to ro ay «$6.00 per roll 
AUGERS. 
Boring Machine.......... 40&10% 
Carpenter’s Nut .......+++4+- 50% 
Hollow. 
Stearns, No. 4, doz......$11 50 
Post Hole. 


Iwan’s Post Hole and Well 35% 
Vaughan’s, 4 to 9 in..... $15 60 


AXES. 
First Quality, Single 
Bitted (unhandled), 3 to 
4 Ib., per doz.......... $14 00 
Good Quality, Single 
| -— a same weight, per 


vtsébesteeesoiweenee 00 
BARS, CROW. 
Steel, 4 £2.. 10 IB...ccccccee $ 80 
eee, & 8t., 36 W.rcccccecece 1 40 
Pinch Bars, 
SH .£%., BS WB. ccccccce cocoe 2 @& 
BARS, WRECKING. 
VT. @ BD Bey BW. cccsees sonned $0 34 
VW. @ Bh Be Bbc ccccccesccess 6 @ 
V. & BB. We. B86. .ccecceve ‘ 67 
V. @ BB. WO, BO. ccccccccecs ° 48 
J | ye | eee 0 63 
BITS. 
All Vaughan and Bushnell. 
Screw Driver, No. 30, each.$ 27 


Screw Driver, No. 1, each. 16 
Reamer, No. 80, each...... 41 
Reamer, No. 100, each.... 41 
Countersink, No. 13, eaeh... 20 
Countersink, Nos. 14-15, each 27 


BLADES, SAW. 
ood, 
Atkins 30-in. 
Nos 


, 


BLOCKS. 
ee ee ere ~- -45% 
PE swndasvseseesesooscead 45% 
BLOW TORCHES (See Firepots). 

BOARDS. 

Stove. Per Doz. 
ee, BE” ccccccssccces $23 90 
Wash. 
No. vee, Banner Globe 
(single) ..... per doz. $5 25 
No. 662, Banner ‘Globe 
(gimmie) cee: perdoz. 6 75 
No. 801, Brass King, 
09009006868 erdoz. 8% 25 
No. = Single—P ain 
BE 0.06 ctencucenenses 25 


BOLTS. 
Carriage. 
‘Small, roll thread. Nad & 10% 
Small and Large cu 
CEE scccecccese -50% 
e. 
Small, 


Small, cut thread .50 


roll thread....60 & 5% 
10 & 6% 
Large, cut nee. +4 : 


ih & 


V. & B. No. 444 8 in.........$4 54 
V. & B. No, 322 8 im......... 3 89 
Vv. & B. No. 111 8 in......... : os 
V. & B. No. 11 8 fn........ 
BRUSIQTES. 
Hot Air Pipe Cleaning. 
Bristle, with handle, each.$0 86 
Flue Cleaning. 
Steel Only, each.. ........ $1 26 
BURRS. 
Copper Burrs only........ 40-10% 
BUTTS. 
Steel, antique copper or dull 


brass finish—case lots— 
Sig=s—oer dozen pairs $3 ;3 

Peer Bevel steel inside sets, 
ease lots— 


<toseounwes per dozen sets 7 80 
Steel bit keyed front door 
Gets, GRE ccccccces cccee 8 OO 
Wrought brass bit keyed 
front door sets, each.... 3 256 
Cylinder front door sets,” . 
MD ééb0cus 905050000908 7 50 


CEMENT, FURNACE. 
American Seal, ‘*. cans, net$ 45 


0-Ib. cans, “ 90 
70 - 25 lb. cans, “ 2 00 
Asbestos, 5 Ib. cans, net..... 46 
eee per 100 Ibs. 7 61 
CHAINS. 
% in. proof coil chain per 

Se SE deancnseness eeenee $8 25 

American coil chain....40 & 10% 
CHIMNEY TOPS. 
Iwan’s Complete Rev. & 

WHER, ccccnceesececs heoeseny 30% 
Iwan’s Iron Mountain only. .35% 
SONOS, cecctescacaess 30 to 40% 

CHISELS. 
Cold. 
bf & B. No. 25, % in., each$0 26 
. & B. No. 25, % in., each 41 
Diamond Point. 
& B. No. 55, Bs ccess 0 $1 
ViEBNe 68 4 in eonaus 0 48 
Firmer Bevelled. 
Round Nose 
Vv. & B. No. 65, % in..... 0 29 
vy £5 Re s # is Gee 0 40 
Socket Firmer. 
Cape. 
V. & B. No. 60, % In...... 0 31 
V. & B. No. 60, % in...... 0 67 


CHUCKS, DRILL. 
Goodell’s, for Goodell’s Screw 


DEIVEEB. -cccese List less 35-40% 
Yankee, for Yankee Screw 
DE dschbcodeveweewass $6 00 
CLAMPS. 
Adjustable. 
No. 100, Door (Stearns) 
DL a6en¢064000scdeneed $22 00 
Carpenters 
Steel z. -List price plus.20% 
Hose. 
mene brass, %-inch 
POT GOB. ...ccccccccccce $0 48 
Double, braze, %- inch, per 
GE «ceusécees opeeesees 1 20 


CLINKER TONGS. 


Front Rank, each...... cocoen GS 
Per doz. 


eee eee eee) 


CLIPS. 
Damper. 
Acme, with tail pieces, 
r 


Non Rivet “init” pisses, chad 
a Ge. sennees cooees 9 
COPPERS—Soldering. 
Peinted Roofing. 

3 Ib. and Reaver. . lb. 
Tg Nakinpertitessesinepipatnee: —7 hs 
| ee) See Ceccccoee “ 4h 
ae Ue 644ecdeeecaaseas “She 
1 BR. . cc ccccce 66sec ae 


CORD. 
No. 7 Std. per dos. banks. .$11 09 
No. 8g o itl “ o 12 iT} 


CORNICE BRAKES. 


Chicago Steel puneine. 
Nos.’ fe) ae 10% 


COUPLING HOSE. 
OR, 0. ccvensecoes per doz. $3 % 


CUT-OFFS. 
Kuehn’s Korrekt Kutoffs: 


Galv., plain, round or cor. rd 
Standard gauge ......... ° 
Se GD Oe nesc00s0cceeen 104 


DAMPERS. 
“Yankee” Hot Air. 


7 inch, each 20c, doz...... $1 7 
» * ~~ a 3 +emed 24 
9 - - 30c, © waa 2 
_ * . ae |CU* oe 30 
Smoke Pipe. 

DF es Mae sso vsnscanead $ % 
g me nro rtte TT Ce 4 
9 ” tekaeenne eae it} 
10 Oo“ SS - i seecaeue ene. ae 
12 > 7 snveess Seseuass iT) 
Reversible Check. 

DU. Gi 6. oicdn oc scacccea $1 be 
9 - ” ¢6uwavostéeosaens 1 7 

DIGGERS 


Post Hole. 
Iwan’s Split Handle 





(Eureka) 
4-ft. Handle...per doz. $14 00 
7-ft. Handle...per doz. 36 00 

Iwan's Hercules pattern, 

OE GE occcusccccesses 14 90 
DRILLS. 

Vv. & B. Star, 12-inch Length. 
%, 6/16 and %, each...... $ 2 
%, GROR nccccee eoekeoenes % 
DB, GRE cccccccccoescesess 54 
1%, GOP cccccccccsreccees $1 

Vv. & B. Star, 18-inch Length. 
5/16 and %, each........$ 3 

ch 45 
63 
1 6 

MiICOr .cccrcccccccccescesers 

Galv. Crimpedge, “crated. ..75% 


ELBOWS—Conduetor Pipe. 


MUICOP ..cccccccccccsecceses 
Galv., piate or corrugated, 
round 
Crimp, Std. gauge........-66% 
B36 Gause ....cccccsescvers 40% 
24 Gauge ...ceeeeecercceeee 10% 
Square Corrugated. 
BEMOOP ccccccccccccccccsccs 
Standard gauge .....--+++ oe 
B36 BAUS .cccccccccccccoes 30% 


Portico Elbows. 
Standard Gauge Conductor Pipe, 
oe Cerageaee 
ot nested ......- “008 
Nested solid ...... ..-10 & 5% 


ELBOWS—Stove Pipe. 
1-piece Corrugated. Uniform. 


ey ee eee 1 
CAMOM cccccccccccccoceesers 
TANCH ccccccccccccccccssee® 2 00 
Special Corrugated. 
5 
Die oo cccvccessc0ncentee $1 3 
5 ERE SR 1 65 








15% 


65% 
10% 


soot 


oak 
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Industrial Unevenness Marks Opening of March—Pro- 
duction and Distribution Increase Over 1923. 


Longworth Compromise Tax Reduction Measure Passes House— 
Non-Ferrous Metal Prices Continue Advancing—Lead Scarce. 


S THE tax reduction measure, 
A passed last week by the House 
of Representatives under the Long- 
worth compromise, goes to the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee, administra- 
tion forces in the Senate are pre- 
paring to devote a large part of their 
energies to defending the measure 
as it stands against further attack, 
realizing that little hope exists of 
lowering the surtax maximum below 
37% per cent. 

The unfortunate Washington dis- 
closures have failed to affect busi- 
ness conditions materially, which 
continue in a cheerful mood. 

The large production and _ ship- 
ments of goods as shown by a rec- 
ord freight movement, and the con- 
tinued disinclination of consumers 
to buy into the future at present 
prices are further indications of 
continued good business. 

The iron and steel trade continues 
busy, with production in the case of 
the U. S. Steel Corporation about 
93 per cent of capacity and inde- 
pendents about 82 per cent, demand 
for railroad equipment being very 
heavy. 

The non-ferrous metal trade con- 
tinues under the influence of a 
speculative movement in London 
which has increased in intensity this 
week. Remembering what happened 
late last spring, our consumers and 
traders are inclined to be conserva- 
tive and to “watch their step.”’ 


Copper. 

In the outside copper market bus- 
iness was dull and the market less 
strong in sympathy with develop- 
ments at home and abroad in deliv- 
ered positions. 

Prices, however, were without 
essential change. Electrolytic is 
nominally held at 13.8714 cents f. o. 
b. refinery for prompt, March and 
April shipment, 14 cents refinery for 
May and full second quarter ship- 
ment. Temporarily little interest 


was shown in third quarter position. 
Lake copper remained dull’ at 
14.121% cents delivered and casting 
copper was slow at 13.62% cents 
f. o. b. refinery. 

Chicago sheet base price is 21% 
cents. 
Tin. 

The tin market has been fairly 
active at New York on transactions 
between dealers. 

At the first call on the New York 
Metal Exchange, Straits tin for May 
delivery was sold at 55.50 cents 
and shipments from the Straits at 
55.37% cents to 55.50 cents. At the 
second call 25 tons February-March 
were sold at 55.50 cents. 

In the outside market there have 
been several transactions in March 
tin at 55.60 cents to 55.62% cents, 
with more buyers than sellers at this 
price. 

American consumers still continue 
to buy sparingly. 

Chicago tin quotations are: pig, 
61.00 cents; bar, 62.00 cents. 


Zinc. 

Zine prices sagged in the absence 
of good domestic interest or of ex- 
port buying to 6.75 cents, East St. 
Louis, for prompt, March and April 
shipments. 

High grade zine prices recently 
were advanced to 8.50 cents to 8.75 
cents, delivered. Brass special pre- 
miums have narrowed to about 5 
points over prime western. 

Some buying for German account 
was reported done about a week ago. 

Chicago sheet prices in cask lots, 
11.75 cents; less than cask, 12.25 
cents. 


Lead. 

There are rather 
offerings of March and April lead, 
particularly in the New York dis- 


more liberal 


trict, and less immediate urgency in 
buyers’ needs. 
Supplies for prompt in the Middle 


\West show little, if any, increase, 
but even there, where the demand 
has been strongest, it is less keen 
than it has been, and bids from mid- 
dlemen for April dnd May lead are 
being sought. 

While the volume of consumption 
is undiminished, it is evident that 
there is disposition towards profit- 
taking, and greater conservatism on 
the part of buyers. 

Chicago lead quotations are: 
American pig, 10.75 cents; bar, 
11.75 cents. 
Solder. 

Chicago prices on 
solder are as follows: Warranted, 
50-50, $36.00; Commercial, 45-55, 
$34.50, and Plumbers’, $34.00, all 
per 100 pounds. 


Bolts and Nuts. 

In the past few days the Chicago 
demand for bolts and nuts has re- 
ceded slightly, but this is due more 
to the fact that users have been buy- 
ing heavily and anticipating their 
requirements than to recession in 
manufacturing lines using these 
products. Producers are beginning 
to solicit second quarter business 


warehouse 


actively. 

Although 60 and 5 off for large 
machine bolts is quoted by some 
manufacturers, the ruling quotation 
continues 60 and 10 off. 


Wire and Nails. 

In the experience of wire prod- 
ucts manufacturers the Pittsburgh 
demand is greatest for the heavier 
gages of smooth black wire. Bolt 
and rivet makers are among the 
buyers. 

A steady demand exists for nails, 
particularly for sizes used in con- 
struction. Numerous mixed car- 
loads are on order and shipments 
are being accepted readily by job- 
bers. ~ 

Fencing and staples are being or- 
dered against spring demand. While 
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 paleurtacenmpatey iow 3 ae Blacksmiths’ wena Baers net V. and B. No. 26. %” — 
= “OB, cece oe © ere : , ELS 
woobD Enginee FT Rata inal. tlle 1 V. and B. No. 28, %”. Di . 
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braska, ean % akota, Ne- eccccccccosece per d a a deena ° -inch MATS 
arillo, San Ang Oklahoma, Am- Hamm oz. $120 ‘Beechwood Handles, 7-inch =e. . 
Texas re ngelo and Laredo No. ? and Hatchet. mo a es, t-ineh National Rigid 
est ia iat a dae all , per doz.. : wood Handles. 3-inch 5% Acme Steel Fiexibie 5 
Geo. W. Diener a tinet8% = per a os mae” blade olbvererry reins ' Steel Ficxible.-..-.-60% 
OZ. «+. o6 al 
“— Gasolene Toth, _ BS Soldering. 1 69 Cesper's Mesp c MITRES 
eesceccesees rte b ete eee eee BB ’ " 
_— Kerosene -_ lines Per doz. ..... Drawing. % Galvanized steel 
nt 0 $2.40 Standard caps, end pieces, ro Re 
ny Sauate hg ge urn. — Adjustable teseeceerererens a5q, Milcor .......-... Denepenstinns 
Round hy gl Furn, 12 60 Conductor Pipe. — on’s Carpenters’ ..... ‘a one piece stamped... ..40 
No. 21 Oe 3 MObiccoe 12 00 Milcor Perf Hay. . 0 ~-.40% 
we umnace - soldering Eaves —7 WD... Se Iwan’s Solid MOPS 
0. 110 Automatic , s . a 
Solder psssssssesesgss SS) Geek Oe Heath’s ....-. SEE. » + 2+ +08 25% Cotton, St 
ering Furnace Tri ~ ~ pi OS Twan’s Sickie Base ....... 25% » Star (Cut Ends 
Double Blast Mfg. Co -+++ 10 50 Fae tome aeersesssereeed so Iwan’s ioe Got Po 5% Pounds 12 15° — 
asolene, _—— pse Wire.......- ‘ ed...... 25 Per 1-8-8. 
a Milcor Triplex, Wire 21121. 11b% Hedge. . co ee 
Vesuvius, F.O.B. St. Milcor Steel ae Matension 16 | Dauenee — a 16% % 
(Extra Disct. for —_ 30% ing) List dies v. after form- a Disston’s No. i a ee ree Mao 50 & 6% 
Shin quantities) arge — Selflock EL as . wi ee 12%% Putty. ss kes 0s cent dae fa ep tical 25% 
mas. A. Hones, Sie. 4 BD inenecaves ss _ 40% Common .. c NAILS 
oe Missanstanene $ 9 00 MEN. cucocaccoacsc conte ape, CNP TOW «20 +5000- 
an Serrrererce 12 00 HASPS ——<—< TD ie Bi. oo oeccccecesaccs 4 0 
7 reessessrsed ara Hinge, Wrought, wit! Bee a erent 470 
“ 43.. yn edcigpinise 15 00 , with staples ch Handles Wire. 
cocceceses 19 00 _—— Lander’s .. nireeeeeanenne Commo 
EE aa 2 D csvccecere 
‘ulna de CREAM Vv. and B parse neg sas Cement Coated .......... - sed 
and A 7 . e 25 
Peguart neesoseees EOC eee mee. 
$ quart 1.2.0... si Bale - ¢ oe ees te eee NETTING, POULTRY 
White Mountair peeeeseeseese 4190 Claw, N » B, B7-08.... 00006 3 orcelain ........ per doz, $2 09 Galvanized : 
1 A arapgeene ne Rea PTR he wees 1 HY aa en ates 2 00 ne before weav- 
Oh OD » " ‘ aeeeeeeees © i Pm. vasa ken ge = 
EE, sorentesntesa snag $4 85 oueees. No. 1, oe" ** : 43 2 00 Caivanized after weav- 45-10% 
GAL sabecseund $8 © Lathing, No. 2° 14-02... 1 20 Step. LADDERS een ee ies 
Pail VANIZED WARE. Vanefien © ’ ae 1 25 - y 
s (Competition teel. ommon, per ft. NI 
10-at, ), 8 qt...$1 Half, N peng «RT : PPERS 
Die wae 85 , No. 62, 22- on, with Sh --.-28c Nall . 
ac ctpseecmeineccietat $8 1 85 = Underhill Patt OZ... .... ne 06 elf, add 10c Cutting. 
14-qt. veeeeeees teeereeeee 2 30 9 row, 1848... Lathing, Challenge, 6 to 9 ft........ 84c Vv. & B, No, 30 
= tubs, No. 4. sapien ies — ae 2 29 ane. i ft. .... we Double Duty a) 13 
ee ee 6 reak, eeeeccecresece $80 Vv ° 
=e ovesacreocssacs " i _—,,.. Tern a oni 
eeeceeses 26 vy tra . 
GARAGE D 4 inch, ue. & Bundles. LANTERNS Heller’s ... 
8 OOR HARDW. —— a a nee $11 ‘ V. & B. No. 52, each.. 40 & 10% 
tanley . ARE. ms 5s : 2 Monarch Pe - & B. No. 5 
Prrrrer errr re All net : “ - see 167 Dietz No i not blast. $ i. 2, each.....- $2 25 
eee “ “ a Une “193 Best tub - cold blast..... 1 
Ma GAUGES. E seeeee 821 Com OF A omdlcownettllig f 
rking, Mortise, ete....... stat “t ineh, 0% T in Bundles. mpetition lanterns nig’ 2 25 ‘Hose. NOZZLES. 
Disston’s .... 4 5 rs ** —“— 6 90 Diamond .. ss 
teteeeeeee ees —_ ££. Ss oo 1 85 _—_pehechnene 5 75 
- GIML “ a eee io 2 31 LAWN MO ._ ‘iii per doz. $9 50 
scount .... eee 5 12-1 WER 
ceeees 65% and 10% HO ié-inch eteeeerersceseeees on & OILERS. 
E pian a irae eaten es ase 
Single strength, A . Garden ..... ” Ball Bearing. a ae a 
all s a Net 4 blad rass @ 
a ¥. , as “i as & oon ing. e, adjustable bear- re oS Sone. — per 
sizes 84% Bo cee at gg Malmo 0 & 5% 
GREA x. e Piscean. hbo $5 2 Railroad. 
— SE, AXLE. SEITE 0 9g a ee 2 +4 
1- ae ine, 96 te ense Conductor. -++-$0 26 ome ane he arama 20 & 
3- wl ’ Milcor . THER BELTING —_  pbipeeor bites 50 & &% 
o ag 24 to case, $ 4 70 “Direct Drive” Wrougt From . Ss Tr % 
to cas rect D ” : No. 1 Steel. 
per case ....- e Iron fo rive” Wrought Extra h Oak Tanned Butt 
5-lb. tins, 12 ee*aeee**** 7 80 r wood or brick Heavy eavy, 18-0z.... e. Copper Plated 
on case case Cotton. —e Medium aris seeeescesenes 10% “hiehin oom 
Ib. tins, weeetgeee eet: 1 Vv Licht 2 O ggndepterteser- > 
a. aa fo dozen... a8 30 ene & te & coed... = is ae OPENERS. 
25-Ib. tins en.... 13 89 Hay. 24 il a Delmoni 
, per dogen.... 19 8@ VV. and LEA oer Ontnen per doz. $1 30 
F B. No. 1, each.. ec THER LACING. Never Slip.....--- “ 60 
ut, strictly No. 1. 4 Crate. 
ee Sor 
5% V. & B.. per doz. $7 26—11 
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there are some reports of prices be- 
low 2.60 cents on cement-coated 
nails, these are not credited and 2.60 
cents to 2.70 cents represents the 
quotable market, some refusing to 
go below the maximum. 

Plain wire is quoted at 2.75 cents 
and wire nails are unchanged at 
3,00 cents, base Pittsburgh. 


Sheets. 

The sheet market, taken as a 
whole, is moderately steady in the 
matter of prices. Price is largely a 
matter of service and clientele, some 
mills, and particularly new sellers, 
having to make slight price allow- 
ances in order to get what they con- 
sider is their share of the business. 
This has been a feature of the sheet 
trade for many years. Many of the 
mills now considered old mills, and 
mills that are very strict about 
prices, originally paid their way into 
the trade just as newcomers have 
since done. 

In black and galvanized quota- 
tions on the market are at a range of 
3.75 cents to 3.85c on black and 
490 cents to 5.00 cents on galva- 
nized. There do not seem to be 
many irregularities in blue annealed 
sheets, not enough to justify quot- 
ing the regular market at anything 
but 3.00 cents, while in automobile 
sheets there are no reports of shad- 
ing at all from the regular 5.35 cent 
price. In all four lines, however, 
deliveries are being made in not a 
few cases at less than full prices, 
these deliveries being against old 
sales, made largely in December. 

In connection with fresh cases of 
shading that have developed since 
January 1st, accompanied by the ex- 
perience of some mills withdrawing 
their concessions, it is no secret that 
some observers have come to doubt 
whether there has been in the sheet 
trade as much interchange of price 
information as used to be popularly 
supposed. 


Tin Plate. 


The tin plate producing industry 
has continued to enjoy very good 
operating conditions. 

The weather has been quite favor- 
able, particularly so for this time of 
year. There has been an adequate 





supply of labor, though there is 
nothing to spare in that respect and 
it requires care to maintain full op- 
erating forces. 

Labor is fairly efficient, the effi- 
ciency making a favorable compari- 
son with conditions in any year 
since 1915. There has been an am- 
ple supply of steel, the matter of 
steel giving the mills no concern. 

The regular domestic market re- 
mains firm at $5.50. Small lots for 
prompt shipment may command 
premiums, and it is not entirely im- 
probable that in a few weeks pre- 
miums will begin to rule on larger 
lots. 

There is quite a fair export in- 
quiry from week to week, inquiries 
running of fair size individually, the 
number of boxes occasionally run- 
ning into five figures. Quotations on 
export business run very close to the 
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domestic price and it is quite pos- 
sible that above $5.50 will eventually 
be obtained. The Welsh mills have 
been quite well filled of late for 
early deliveries, giving the Ameri- 
can mills more opportunity than they 
had two or three months ago. 


Old Metals. 


Wholesale quotations in the Chi- 
cago district, which should be con- 
sidered as nominal, are as follows: 
Old steel axles, $19.50 to $20.50; 
old iron axles, $27.00 to $27.50; 
steel springs, $22.50 to $23.00; No. 
1 wrought iron, $15.00 to $15.50; 
No. 1 cast, $19.00 to $19.50, all per 
net tons. Prices for non-ferrous 
metals are quoted as follows, per 
pounds: Light copper, 9 cents; 
light brass, 6 cents; lead, 6 cents; 
zinc, 4 cents, and cast aluminum, 
17% cents. 


Lull Experienced in Pig Iron Market; February 
Output Largest Since October. 


Additional Business Expected at Chicago from Heavy Buy- 
ing of Railroad Equipmeni—No. 2 Foundry at $24.50. 


1G iron production in February 

for the first time since October 
rose above the 100,000-ton daily 
mark, and despite the shorter month, 
showed a gross gain of more than 
50,000 tons over January. 

The average daily production in 
February was 105,673 tons and the 
total 3,064,536 tons, compared with 
97,273 and 3,015,480 tons, respec- 
tively, in January. 

Production in February was at 
the annual rate of over 38,500,000 
tons annually, which represents 85 
per cent of the historic record estab- 
lished last May. Furnaces blowing 
at the end of February numbered 
262, a gain of 14 over January and 
31 over December. 

The pig iron market at Pitts- 
burgh is exceedingly dull, practically 
devoid of sales and inquiries. 

One valley merchant producer is 
taking 1,000 tons at $22.50, valley, 
a decline of 50 cents. 

A middle interest has placed 500 
tons and steel companies similar 
amounts at $22.50, valley basis. 


No. 2 foundry is maintained at 
$23, valley minimum. One sale of 
2,500 tons to a regular customer 
was made on that basis last week. 
Other lots, below 500 tons, have 
since been sold at the same basis. 

Heavy buying of railroad equip- 
ment, for which equipment makers 
have not yet purchased pig iron, and 
an increasing melt by gray iron and 
malleable foundries are expected by 
sellers to bring out additional busi- 
ness. 

Inquiries and sales generally are 
of moderate size, but a good portion 
of second quarter output already is 
spoken for. 

It is understood that in the past 
few weeks a number of the larger 
melters placed second quarter re- 
quirements. In some cases these 
needs extend into the third quarter. 

Northern foundry and malleable 
are firm at $24.50, furnace. Less 
talk is heard of an increase to $25. 
It is reported some southern iron 
still is available at $23, Birmingham, 
but the general quotation is $23.50. 











40 
PAILS. 
Cream. 
14-qt. with gauge, 
aceeeseecceceoes --per doz. $9 60 
_ qt. wnewt gauge, 
S4eenseesonees e doz. 11 00 
20-at. without gauge, 
6s4éaebeeveees ++..per doz. 11 76 
Sap. 


10-qt., Ic Tin....per doz. $4 00 
12- ‘ iil i ae 6 60 
Stock. 


Galv. qts. 14 20 
Per doz. $9 75 10 a 12 a 14 60 


Water, 


Galvanized qts. 10 12 14 
Per doz. ..... $6 76 6 60 7 26 
PASTE, 
Asbestos Dry Paste: 
200-ib. barrel ............$15 00 
100-lb. barrel ........... 8 00 
SEED. PAM coccccccccese. BM 
10-lb. bag ...... scosccese 8 
5-lb. bag ..... cesesere 65 
2%-lb. cartens ........ 86 
PINCERS. 
All V. & B. 


Carpenters’, cast steel, 
Be cove ‘S 8 10 12 


Bach $0 48 $0 *. $0 61 H+ " 
Blacksmiths’, No. 


PIPE. 
Conductor 


“Interlock” Galvanized. 
Crated and nested (all 


(all gauges) ..........60-15% 
aa Corrugated A and B and 


tagon. 
SP GED dccscscccnceeed 60-10% 
28 heeeteaad saebed 60-10% 
26  peawhaes errr. 60-10% 
24  peenekedoandinn 60-10% 
“Interlock.” 
Crated and nested (all 
gauges ........ oecese -60-20% 


Prices for Galvanized Toncan 
Metal, Genuine O. H. Iron, Lyon- 
mere Metal and Keystone C. B. 
on application. 


Stove. 
26 gauge, 
nested 


Per 100 joints 


6 inch EB. C. 
onessbeenaesees 17 60 


26 gauge, 7 inch E. C. 
neste: SgseeCCeCe 19 00 


eta ine oe 00 


vee 15 00 
28 gauge, . 
MOTOR cccrcccccccceos - 17 00 


plein wee. 12 00 


30 gauge, Lt & 
GENE seccectdtec covcce 18 OO 


sasieeeee Sciadaus SOe 

T-Joint Made u 
6-inch, 28 ga. 

Furnace Pipe. 
Double a Pipe and 


P, 
.- per 100 32 50 


PUD. cn cccccccesse 40-10% 
Single Wall Pipe, Round 
Pipe Fittings ........ 40-10% 
Galvanized and 
Iron Pipe, Shoes, ae. 40-10% 
Milcor Galvanized .......... 40% 
Stanley Iron Bench.......... Net 
PLIERS. 

(Vv. & B.) 

Nut, No. 3, rrr $2 60 
“ me tes cne ewes 64 
- me 25° reéernbedes 69 

Gas, No. 7, each........... 65 
~~ — F aero 61 
Be Be Bc kccssccces 87 

Lining or Crimping. 

No. 86, each .......... oes 64 

Button’s Pattern. 

By Ns 6.0 4:0 0:05000-00008 61 
IR ee ae 74 
Doubie Duty, No. 106...... 60 


POINTS, GLAZIERS’. 


No. 1, 2 and 3..per doz. pkgs. 65c 
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POKERS, STOVE. 


Wr’t Steel, str’t or bent, 
sadacenedes eeeeeee per doz. $0 75 
Nickel Plated, coil 
handles ....... ° ™ 1 10 


POKERS, FURNACE. 


BG naccccescecscvceenesed $0 60 
PULLEYS. 

Furnace Tackle....per doz. $0 60 

BOF SUGGS ccccccccccscece - 6 00 
- Screw (en- 
cased)....per doz. $0 85 

Ventilating Register. 

POP GEOMD cccccccsccccces $9 00 

Small, per pair........ coe 9 @ 

Large, per palr......cccee 0 50 
PUNCHES. 

Machine. Each 
V. & B., No. 11-13, 1%x6..$0 19 
V. & B., No. 90, %x9..... 27 
V. & B., No. 10, %x10.... 29 
V. & B., No. 1-6, 4x6..... 12 

Center. 

V. & B., No. 50, %x4..... $0 14 

Belt. 

V. & B., No. 101-103...... $0 24 
V. & B. No. 25, ass’t..... 3 80 


Vv. & B., No| 25, ass’t..... 3 80 
Samson Line. 

No. 

No. 

No. 


1 Hand — 


3 doz. 
2 Hand Less 40 & 5% 


6 oz. a or 
4 Hand “Less 50% 


lots or 


Less than doz. 
lots... Less 256% 

Doz. lots or 
more...Less 40% 


No. 3 Bench J 


Extra Punches and Dies for 
Samson: 

Less than doz. 
lots...Less 25% 

Doz. lots, 
emene Less 334% 


lots, 
- 40% 


No. 1 Hand f 
No. 2 Hand 
No. 4 Hand 


No. 3 Bench or 
‘ oy 40 *é 10% 


PUTTY. 
Commercial Putty, 100-Ib. 
DE a¢actcackasnasesenenve $3 65 
QUADRANTS. 
Malleable Iron Damper...... 10% 


FLOOR REGISTERS AND 
BORDERS. 


Cet BOM cccccsccccccecses -26% 
Steel and Semi-Steel......... 40% 
pr ere 40% 
Adjustable Ceiling 

Ventilators .ccccsscccccccce 40% 


Register Faces—Cast and Steel 
Japanned, Bronzed and wtated, 
426 tO 14514... ccccccce e ’o 
Large Register rnc ty 
14x14 to 38x42 
Large Register Faces—Steel, 
14x14 to 38x42 6 


eee ee ee eweeee 


ee eee eeeeeene 


ROOFING. 
Per ere 
Best grade, slate surf. wee 1 86 
Best tale surfaced.. coece 20 
Medium talc surfaced. eoeee 8 +4 
Light tale surfgced...... 
Red Rosin Sheeting, per ton $72 tO 


ROPE, 
Cotton. 
Sisal, 
lst Guat. BOND. ccc cconss 13%c 
ee WE Sseneneeneresineseus 12%e 
Manila. 
ist Quality standard 
brands ....... ceveces -+.--16%e 
ee: @ seescee Steoceneeesas 14%c 
Hardware Grade, per Ib....12%c 
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SAWS. 
Butchers’, 
Atkins No. 2, 14-in...... $12 75 
“ Be. B& BOER. cccce 14 30 
- Dee DBs ccaice 15 86 
” No. 2, 22-in...... 15 92 
es ey - 95° BOG 60.2 18 065 
ts No. 7, 24-in...... 20 20 
7 ee | aa 22 35 
Compass. 
Atkins No. 2, 10-in..... $ 5 45 
5, No. 10, 10-in..... 5 60 
ad Blades, No. 2, 10-in 3 26 
- “ No, 2, 10-in. 3 30 
Cross-Cut. 
Atkins No. 221, 4-ft...... $3 03 
° No. 331, 6-ft...... 4 46 
= No, 221, 8-ft...... 6 07 
Hand. 
Copper Burrs only..........- 80% 
No. 96, 20-in....... 21 70 
Hand and Rip. 
Atkins No. 64, 20-in..... $19 50 
No. 54, 26-in..... 24 40 
se No. 53, 16-in..... 18 10 
- No. 53, 20-in..... 22 90 
sed No. 63, 24-in..... 26 60 
. No. 58, 28-in..... 31 45 
™ No. 53, 30-in..... 34 15 
Keyhole. 
Atkins No. 1 complete...... $3 10 
” No. 2 complete...... 3 70 
Miter Box. 
Atkins No. 1, 4x20...... $32 65 
” Be. 8, Gees cccce 38 00 
> De. 8, Gee cases 42 20 
Pruning. 
Atkins No. 20, 12-in. --$ 8 45 
No. 10, 16- ebb 18 15 
Wood. 
Atkine No. 3203..... a $719 
We. BEB. .ccccs ° 8 75 
si TOR, BiBecrcccceces 15 60 
" No. 1509...... ee 16 66 
SCRAPERS. 
Box. 
No. 6, six blades each...... 25c 
Hog. 
Sh A ND nea et ee wale eee 25c 
Floor (Stearns). 
TOR: TR Gk cccnccwccs $11 50 


SCREEN DOOR HINGES. 


Cast EFOR .ccccccs -- gross $13 00 
EE ce nteceseeses's ” 9 50 
SCREWS 

Wood. 
2 ct, i cddeeeneeecne 80% 
i Oe Bee wadevccceseves 18% 
Be is anes <ecacnsnens 14% 
Pe Sk Sed cccheseawene 16% 
Bs ls ik s0 0 déveaseecnns 14% 
Sheet Metal. 
No. 7, %x %, per gross$0 55 


No. 10, %x3/16, per gross 
No. 14, %x %,. per gross 


SCREW DRIVERS. 


Uncle Sam Standard Head. 
OS SE, Bec oe de ccess 
5 inches, each........... 


8 inches, each........... 
12 inches, each........... 
Uncle Sam Insulated Head, 
3 imches, each........... 
5 inches, each........... 
8 inches, each........... 
12 inches, each........... 
SETS. 
7 
&B 
No. 100, in Ganenenne, 
BOMSS .ccccccecs «++ -0z, 
No. ame, in wonton ooo, 
eee ° nowenes doz. 
No. 20, enserted. «++ -doz, 


No. &, ij. cardboard Genes, 
OZ. 


No. 6, 


in wooden boxes, 
doz. 


$1 
1 


75 


25 
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Rives. 
& B. 
5 $0 15 
Tinner® 8-4..........:... 04% 
- ee 
Saw. as 
Atkins No. 10....per doz. $3 
- me 88.... - 6 
SHEARS. 
Nickel Plated, Straight, atta 
ct) e ne 1” 14 8 
8” 16 8 
Japanned, Straight, ....6” 11 99 
Pi a ecccde 7™” 12 4 
eesate 8” 13 8 
SHEARS, TINNER®S’ ¢é 
MACHINISTS’. 
See ere >+. $22 00 
Lennox, Throatless 
WR DE nehcsins cs dencksoee 35% 
Shear blades ............. 10% 
(f.0.b. Marshalltown, Iowa.) 
Peerless Steel 
Foot Power. a 
No. 1—30”, 18 ga. cap...... 15% 
No. 2—36”, 18 ga. cap...... 15% 
No. 4—52”, 18 ga. cap...... 16% 
No. 10—120”, 22 ga. cap...15% 
No. 4A—52”, 16 ga. cap... .15% 


Cast Iron Foot Power. 
No. 01, 30”, 18 ga. cap..... 15% 


Power Driven. 


(No. 100 Series, 2 Shaft Dot) 
No. 142—42”, 18 ga. cap...15% 
(No. 200 Series, 2 Shaft Under- 
neath Drive.) 


No. 242—42”, 14 ga. cap...15% 


(No. 300 Series, 3 Shaft Under- 
neath Drive.) 


No. 342—42”, 10 ga. cap...15% 
No. 372—72”, 10 ga. cap...15% 


(No. 600 Series, 3 Shaft Under- 
neath Drive.) 


No. 596—96”, 10 ga. cap...15% 


No. 600 Series, 3 Shaft Under- 
neath Drive.) 


No. 6120—120”, 3/16” cap.15% 


SHOES, 
Mileor. 
Galv. Std. Gauge, Plain or 
corg. round flat crimp...65% 
26 gauge round fiat crimp...40% 
24 gauge round flat crimp...10% 
Conductor 


SHOVELS AND SPADES. 


Hubbard’s. 
No. A 
1 $16 00 
2 16 35 
3 16 75 
4 17 10 


D 
13 10 
14 10 
14 #0 
14 8 


c 
14 46 
14 86 
16 25 
16 60 


B 
15 10 
16 60 
16 00 
16 365 


Post Drains & Ditching. 

Hubbard’s. 

Size A B c 
Oe” sesees $17 15 $16 46 $15 65 
16” ...... 17 50 16 75 16 00 
18” 17 10 16 8% 

17 46 16 70 


20” 
22” 17 80 17 06 


Alaska Steel. 


eS ian scaee per doz. $3 5 
Long Handle as 3 00 


SIFTERS. 


Genuine Hunters, doz.....-- $2 60 


SKATES. 
kce, Men’s and Boys’. 


Per Pair 


Key ig Camnp—cocter— Sn 1 
Key finGlamp—rocker—nlckel “a 
Migh ..cccccccscssesrs 

Key Clamp—rocker — pol- » 
Btee]) ..cccceencesevecet 1 
Key Clamp—rocker — pol- " 
Skate outfits .....-eeeseerre? + 
Women’s and Girls’. an 
%” Key Clamp—r0ck ey. is 
Ice Skate outfit....----+> 5 00 
Roller. a 
Ball Bearing—Boy®’ ...--- “ 3 
Ball Bearing—Girls ...--- 
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the Best Eaves Trough 
Witer in the 


your Jobber for 
p) CHAMPION MITERS SENDS 
all Dependable Products ~ 


it RADEN § MEG. CO." ee 








Memorial Monuments 


Write for Prices and 
Illustrations 


Gerock Bros. Mfg. Co. 


Sheet Metal Ornaments 


an 
STATUARY 
1252 So. Vandeventer Ave‘ 
St. Louis, Mo., U. S. A. 
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a 


our Standard 


of Comparison 
should be 


“As Soft 


INLAND 
SHEET’ 


INLAND STEEL COMPANY 


38 South Dearborn St., Chicago 
Works: Branch Offices 














| VENTILATORS 


We carry a full line of the below named well 
known ventilators: 
EARLE IWAN’S “ROYAL” 
PERFECTION STANDARD 
HERCULES “STAR” 

AMERICAN-LARSON 
We can make prompt shipments on your orders 
for anything in the sheet metal line. 


Try us—uwrite for catalog today 


BERGER BROS. CO. 


229 to 237 ARCH STREET 
WAREROOMS AND FACTORY: 100 TO 114 BREAD STREET 
! PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Indiana Harbor, Ind. Milwaukee St.Louis 
Chicago Heights, ILL. St. Paul 














Wiggers ted Sn METALS 





All Sizes and Shapes of Holes 
In Steel, Zinc, Brass, Copper, Tinplate, etc. 
For All Screening, Ventilating and Draining 
EVERYTHING IN PERFORATED METAL 


THE HARRINGTON & KING PERFORATING 0 


"NEW YORK F E a BER 








#36 5649 FILLMORE ST. CHIC AGO 





KANT-BREAK 
LADDER 


HAT’S the name 

of the ladder and 
also the reason why 
it can hold the ag- 
gregate weight of 
six men. 


A Steel Rod in each rung 
A Steel Insert on both edges 


of each upright and 
only the best materials 
used in its construction. 


That’s the proof of why 
they can’t break. Let us 
tell you about the new 
Patented Kant - Break 
pendulum self-adjusting 
hook used on Kant-Break 
Extension Ladders. 


Write today for ilustrated 
ciculars and prices. 


KANT-BREAK LADDERS, Inc. 


Ninth and Monroe Streets ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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SNIPS, TINNERS’. 


Clover Leaf scccvccecee Gt @ 10% 

National ....... eeeeeee 40 & 10% 

SORT sceccees hecwewe re --60% 

Milcor ..... ecoccccecccece cceceneee 
SQUARES. 

Steel and Iron -+.-Net 


(Add for bluing, "$3. 00 per ‘doz. net.) 


BETO ccccce sncnennnteeeaene 
Try and Bevel ......-.... on 
Try and Mitre ....... wd 

POMS cccccceccecS SE * @oz. Ie 00 

Winterbottom’s .... --10% 

STAPLES. 
Blind, 

Barbed ........per Ib. 21¢c@22c 
Butter, Tub...... oe “  16@19c 
Fence— 

Polished .-per 100 lbs. $5 45 

Galvanized ... + 6 16 
Netting. 

Galvanized ..per 100 Ibs. $6 54 
Wrought. 

Wrought Staples, Hasps and 
Staples, H Hooks and 
Staples, and Hooks and 
Staples .........-.60 & 10% 

Extra heavy ~sccccccccvces 865% 

STONES. 
Axe. 

Hindustan .-per lb. New Nets 

More Grite ..... > 

Washite§ ..ccore 7 * 
Emery. 

We. 1396... per doz. New Nets 
Oil Mounted. 

Arkansas Hard 

We. T.rccccce per doz. New Nets 

Arkansas Soft.. - ~ 

Washita No. 717 = - 
0il—Unmennted. 

Arkansas Hard per Ib. New Nets 

Arkansas Soft ” 

Lily White...... wei pi 

Queer Creek..... - - 

Washita ........ - " 
8cythe. 

Black Diamond per gra New Nets 
Crescent ........ - 
Green Mountain. - net 
LaMolle ...... ee = > 
~— Quinine - m 
mea Mad .:....2. ° “ 

STOPS, BENCH. 
> » Morrill pat- 
Caccenceces r doz. $11 00 

No.” 11 Stearns pat 

ays 10 00 
—" 15° “Smith = 
GOPR sccesecs e aad 7 00 
STOPPERS, FLUE. 
Common ..-sesseee -per doz $1 10 
Gom,~ We. 1. .cccccee - 110 
Gem, flat, No. 3. sa 1 00 
STRETCHERS. 
Carpet. 

Bullard’s ...... -per doz. $3 90 

Excelsior ........ 6 25 

Malleable Iron ... - 70 

Perfection........ se 6 30 

a eS oe ” 4 50 
Wire. 


Oo. S. Elwood, No. 1 per, doz. Nets 
oO. 8. Elwood, No. 2 


SWIVELS. 

Malleable Iron ...... per Ib. $$ 10 
Wrought Steel ....per gro, 4 50 
TACKS. 

Bill Posters’ 6-0z., 25-Ib. 
boxes, per Ib..........+ Prrry || 
Upholsterers’ 6-oz., 25 Ib... 
boxes, per Ib......ee.... --15%c 
TAPES, MEASURING, 
Asses’ Skin ..........-List & 40% 
THERMOMETERS. 
Tin Case....per doz 80c & $ 1 25 
Wood Backs ™ 200 & 12 00 
GEOG cccece ” 12 00 
TIES. 
Bale. 
Less than Carload Lots....... 10% 





Mouse and Rat Per Gzeee 
Sure Catch Mouse Traps. $3 
Vim Mouse Traps.......- 
Short Stop Mouse Traps. H 40 
Wood Choker Mouse 
Traps, 4 hole........... 11 25 
Per Doz. 
Sure Catch Rat Traps....$ 0 85 
Dead Basy Rat Traps.... 90 


Packed in One Bushel Band Stave 
Baskets. 


List per Bushel 
Sure Catch Mouse Traps 


(860 Traps) ..........$ 6 25 
Short om Mouse Traps 

(360 MED cccccecese 6 00 
Sure Caten Rat ‘Traps (54 

TRAPS) cocccccccccceces 3 90 


Short PStop Rat Traps (54 
Traps) 


3 76 


Assorted Mouse and Rat Traps. 
List per Bushel. 


Sure Catch (216 Mouse 
drape) and 26 os 
Short’ Stop (216 Mouse 
Traps and 26 Rat 
Traps) ...e+ eaeooccece 5 40 
TROWELS. 
Cement. 
ASMine We. Ciccceseccces $19 60 
i BE Bi cccveccecns 25 60 
E. 
White Cotton. 
Eureka, 4-ply ...... per Ib. 30c 


ute. 
Cattle Wire — Galvanized 


catch weight spool, per 
3-ply and 6-ply Bale Lots 22%c 
VALLEY. 
BEST ccccccccccccecocccecic 
Galv. formed or roll.......... 60% 
VEN 
BtamGasS .ccccccccccce 30 to 40 


VI 

No. 700 Hand, 
Inches 4 5% 
-$11 15 18°00 a 


Doz. .. 
No. 701. In 

, westas [$11 15 18 00 16 70 
No. 1, Genuine Wentworth, 

Noiseless Saw....per doz. 9% 26 
No. 3, Genuine Wentworth, 

Noiseless Saw..per doz. 12 75 

No. 600, All Steel Folding 


GOW scccccccvece per doz. 16 00 
A’ 
er % in. barrel lots 
wer Bee TOO. cccccccceees $6 25 
Iron and Steel. 
In, 6/16 


% % 
10%e 9%e 1%c ar 7 2/5c 


WEATHER STRIPS. 

Metallic Stitched. 

% in., per 100 ft......... $1 80 

% in., rt BOO Blocccccces 2 20 
Wood and Felt. 

% in., per 100 ft-........ $1 56 

% in., per 100 ft......... 1 66 

tching per Ib. Nets 

a 0. b. Chicago 

Smaller lots, per ton....$47 60 

WHEEL BARROWS. 
Common Wood Tray.......- $3 60 
Dheel BRA cccccsccccesceses 6 60 
Steel leg, garden .......... 6 00 
WIRE. 

Plain annealed wire, No. 8 

POF 100 Ibe, ...ccccccccees $3 70 
Galvanized barb wire, per 

100 1BB. cecccccccccsccece 10 
Wire cloth — Black pagetes, 

12-mesh, per 100 sq. ft. 2 36 


Cattle Wire—galvanized 
vem spool, per 


Re PERE ee ae 4 60 
Galvanized Hog yw. 80 rod 

spool, per spool........... 3 98 
Galvanised plain wire, No. 9, 

Per 100 IDS... .cccccccccces 16 
Stove Pipe, an GOOMO.cccces 110 
WOOD FACES. 

50% off list. 

WRENCHES. 
Coes Steel Handle, 6-in...40-10% 
” - ” 8-in...40-10% 
" a - 10-in. ..40-10% 
= - ” 12-in...40-10% 
Coes Knife-Handle, 6-in..40-10% 
- - vee 8-in. .40-10% 
vn ea nied 10-in. .40-10% 
a - » 12-in. .40-10% 
Coes All Patterns....... - -40-10% 

WRINGERS. 
No. 790, Guarantee per doz. $55 60 
No. 770, Bicycle 52 60 
No. 670, Domestic et 48 60 
No. 110, Brighton - 43 50 
No. 760, Guarantee ° 55 50 
No. 740, Bicycle - 62 60 
No. 22, Pioneer pe 29 00 
No. 2, Superb - 29 00 


AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD 
ADVERTISERS’ INDEX 





The dash (—) indicates that the adver- 


tisement does not appear in this issue. 


A 


Aeolus Dickinson Co........... 
American Brass Co..........->+ 
American Furnace Co.........- 
American Rolling Mill Co.... 
American Steel and Wire Co.. 
American Stove Co.... 
American Wood Register Co... 


Berger Bros. 
Berger Mfg. 
Bernz Co., 

Marteeh B CGBeccacsccccccccsecs 
Blaisdell Pencil Co 
Braden Mie. GO. cccecse:s pia 

Brillion Iron Works......... 

Bullard & Gormley Co........- 
Burgess Soldering Furnace Co. 
Burtes Co., We Diccccveccceses 


Co., 


Callender Soldering Process Co. 
Care Bee GO.ccccccccnecsecs 
Chicago Elbow Machine Co.... 
Chicago Belder Co. ..scccccsece 
Cees & Ge. TO Ble cccccesess 
Clark-Smith Hardware Co..... 
Clayton & Lambert Mfg. Co.. 
Cleveland Castings Pattern Co. 
Clifford Roofing Co., H. B.... 
Coes Wrench Co. 
Copper-Clad Malleable 
Re skneenheneneseuneeedne<.c 
Cortright Metal Roofing Co... 
Co., Abram....... 


D 
Dieckmann Ferdinand. . 
Diener Mfg. Co., Geo. W..... 
Double Blast Mfg. Co.......... 
Dreis & Krump Mfg. Co.... 
Dunning Heating Supply Co... 


Range 
Cox Stove 


Co., 


Fanner Mfg. 
Farquhar Furnace Co......... 
Floral City Heater Co......... 
Forest City Fdy. & Mfg. Co... 
Forming Machine Corp........ 
Pe PORTS Ge ccsonecencecns 
Friedley-Voshardt Co. 


G 


Gerock Bros. Mfg. Co..... , 
Gohmann Bros. & Kahler... 


H 
Hall-Neal Furnace Co......... 
Harrington & King P’fg. Co. 
Hart & Cooley Co..........+..+. 
Haynes-Langenberg Mfg. 
Heller Bros. 
Henry Furnace & Fdy. 
Hero Furnace 
Hess-Snyder Co. 
Hessler Co., 
Hollenden Hotel 


av 
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Me Bivstncketan dn aes . 


BrOmner PUTBRCS CO. .cccseccsces * 


SR., GE Bscescecess 
Honeywell Heating Spec. ar 
Musser & Oe... C. G.cccceoseces 


Hyfield Mfgz. 


Hones, 


Independent 

Co. 
Inland Steel Co. 
International Heater Co..... 
Iwan Bros. Co 


Inc., Chas... 


K 
Kant-Break Ladders, 
Kirk-Latty Mfg. Co........... 
Kruse Co. 


Johnson Co., 


Kutcheid Mfg. Co............. - 


L 
Lalance & Grosjean Mfg 
Lamneck & Co., W. E... da 
Lennox Furnace Co..........,, 
EMUGE TE. OOo cisescccccsewaill 
Lupton’s Sons, David... 


M 


Machine Appliance Corp. 
Majestic Co. 


Manrow Sheet Metal Works... 
Manufacturers Brush Co., The 
Marshalltown Mfg. Co......... 
May-Fiebeger Co. 


Meyer Furnace Co., 
Meyer & Bros. Co., F..... ean 
Meyers Mfg. Co., Fred J... 
Michigan Stove Co., The....... 
Miles Furnace Fan Co........, 
Milwaukee Corr. 
Mt. Vernon Furn. & Mfg. Co. 
Mueller Furnace Co., L. J. 


National Institute of Account- 
Se ae eee 
New Jersey Zinc Co., The.... 


Northwestern Stove Repair Co. 


Oo 


Oakland Foundry Co... ; 
Oliver Oil-Gas Burner Co...... 
Osborn Co., 


Pook, TE. Bu xcecess 

Peck, Stow and Wilcox Co 

Penn. & Atlantic Seaboard 
Hdw. Assn., Inc. 

Phillips & Buttorff Mfg. Co... 


Premier Warm Air Heater Co. 
Quincy Pattern Co. 


Stove Co... 


R 
Roesch Enamel Range Co.... 
Rock Island Register Co....... 
Ross-Gould 


Quick Meal 


Scheible-Moncrief Heater 
Schill Bros. Co., 
Schwab & Sons Co., R. J. 
Special Chemicals Co........-- 
Standard Equipment Company. 
Standard Furn. & Supply Co.. 
Standard Ventilator Co.... 
Stearns Register Co........- . 
St. Clair Foundry Corp......-- 
St. Louis Tech. Inst...... 
Stove Dealers Supply Co.. 
Sullivan-Geiger Co... 


‘i 
Taylor Co., N. & G...-.eeree 
Thatcher Furnace Co.....- 
Tuttle & Bailey Mfg. Co 
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Utica Heater Co. .Front Cover 
Vv 

Vedder Pattern Works 

Viking Shear Co.. 


Ww 


Walworth Run Fdy. Co... 
Waterloo Register Co.....++* 
Waterman-Waterbury Co...--: 
Whitney Mfg. Co., W. A. 
Whitney Metal Tool Co...----- 
Wise Furnace Co... 








